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ADDRESS 


By Governor Wilber M. Brucker over Station WWJ, Detroit Michigan, 
May 10, 1932—8 :00 to 8:15 P. M. 
Y FELLOW CITIZENS: 

M. I am pleased to avail myself of the kindness of sta- 
tion WWJ tonight, in briefly presenting to you the record of 
the special session of the Michigan Legislature, which came 
to a close last Friday. On March 29, I assembled this body 
in special session. For many of its members, the visit to 
Lansing, and the absence from business and homes in these 
trying times was a distinct hardship and sacrifice. 

As you may know, the Legislature consists of two bodies, 
the Senate and the House. In the former there are 32 mem- 
bers, in the latter, 100. It was but natural, therefore, that 
the somewhat complex program presented would call for care- 
ful deliberation and lengthy debate. There were times when 
it appeared as if agreement were impossible, but I am pleased 
to report to you tonight that the members of the Legislature 
displayed a splendid sense of devotion to the public interest 
by remaining on the job until their difficult task was com- 
pleted. At the outset, therefore, I wish to express my gratitude 
to the members of the state law-making body for the excellent 
results which were accomplished. 

In many ways the special session was the most important of 
those held in the history of the State. To begin with, it imposed 

Michigan’s Legislature made history in its recent special session, and no 
better summary of it has appeared than that given above by Governor Brucker. 
This address, non-partisan and of vital public interest, is published here by 


request of the editor and our thanks are due to Governor Brucker for permis- 
sion to use it. 
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not one additional burden upon the public. It granted re- 
lief that will run into millions of dollars, and will be the 
salvation of thousands, including many of you who are in 
range of my voice. 

No new taxes were adopted. Instead, taxes were reduced. 
No new and objectionable laws were passed. Instead, relief 
was given to the delinquent taxpayer, to the depositor in closed 
banks and to the unfortunate person saddled with special 
assessment charges for Covert roads and general highway 
taxes. 

A total of 43 bills were passed during the session and I am 
happy to be able to tell you now that I expect to sign all 
but one of them unless unforeseen difficulties arise to prevent. 
It will, of course, be impossible for me to describe all of these 
measures to you in a few minutes, but I do want to speak about 
some of them. 

First, let me tell you of the reduction in state taxes that 
is to come as a result of the session. Last year the state tax 
was twenty-nine million dollars. This year the state tax will 
be less than twenty-three and one half million, a reduction 
of about 20 per cent. Those savings have been made possible 
through reductions in the budgets for the various state in- 
stitutions, departments, boards and commissions, and through 
a curtailed allowance for new state buildings and for other 
special purposes. 

These budget cuts mean that the employes of the State will 
receive less money. They will bear their fair share of the 
burden which a world wide depression has brought upon the 
State. Due to the splendid spirit your state officers have 
shown, I am able to tell you that no class of state employee 
will be exempt from the payroll cuts that are to go into effect, 
except those employes receiving $1200 or less. 

Another important move toward tax reduction was taken 
when the Legislature enacted the Bond refunding bill. I be- 
lieve it is conservative to say that from $40,000,000 to $50,- 
000,000 of each year’s taxes go to meet the payments due on 
the principal of local bonded indebtedness. Under the Stevens 
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Act these debts may be refunded into longer maturities where 
this relief is needed. Wherever local conditions warrant, the 
repayment of principal may be entirely suspended for as long 
as three years. This act will reduce the tax burden in many 
of our hardest hit communities, including the City of De- 
troit, by many millions of dollars. 

Perhaps the most important tax relief measures of all these 
that passed during the special session were the highway bills 
introduced by Senator Norman Horton, representing Monroe 
and Lenawee counties. Under these bills, as amended, the 
entire balance of the weight tax is returned to the counties of 
the State on terms that insure the relief of Covert road dis- 
tricts as well as counties, townships and cities from excessive 
property taxation for highway purposes. 

These new funds are definitely earmarked for the relief of 
Covert taxes, both special and general, and for the relief of 
general county and township road debts. Any balance re- 
maining after the current outlays for these purposes have 
been met are to be divided between the cities and villages 
on the one hand, and the county on the other, in proportion 
to population. The city’s share is to be used to defray the 
costs of maintenance and construction of trunk-line routes 
through cities, for the payment of general highway indebted- 
ness, and for the maintenance and construction of city streets. 

Another act outlaws county road taxes, except where exist- 
ing debts or an emergency temporarily makes the continuance 
of this tax necessary. 

A third act, of especial concern to Detroiters, empowers the 
counties to take over the contracts entered into by the cities 
with the State Highway Department for the improvement of 
trunk-line streets at joint expense. Under this act the Wayne 
County Road Commissién will be able to assume Detroit’s 
obligations for the improvement of Woodward and Gratiot 
Avenues and to finance these projects out of weight taxes, 
thus relieving both the city and the taxpayers of an expense 
of around $2,000,000 per year. 
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_The combined effect of this highway legislation will be to 
reduce property taxes, and Covert Act assessments by con- 
siderably more than the sum of $10,000,000, which it is es- 
timated will be annually returned to the counties. Most of 
the property now hopelessly enmeshed in tax difficulties be- 
cause of excessive Covert assessments will be saved to the 
owners if local officials are careful to make the proper re- 
fundings and to observe the laws relating to the relief of de- 
linquent drain and road bond levies. 

The bills which I have described pave the way for definite 
tax relief running into the tens of millions. If full advantage 
is taken of the new opportunities for reductions that have 
been provided, and if the local governments respond to the 
needs of the times in the same way that the State has done, 
this year’s taxes will be reduced by from $50,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000 below those for 1931. This can be done if we all work 
together. 

For my own part, I can assure you that I do not consider 
the task of deflating state expenditures as anywhere near com- 
plete. On the contrary, I requested the Legislature to auth- 
orize a Commission to study state payrolls and to classify jobs 
and equalize salaries. This request was granted. By next 
January I expect to be able to lay before the Legislature a 
complete plan for the reorganization of both State and local 
government that will result in a savings of additional millions 
of unnecessary expenditures. 

Tax reductions are of utmost importance, but they do not 
represent all that is needed at this hour, and the Legislature 
did not consider its task finished at this point. Acts were 
passed for the relief of those who are delinquent for the taxes 
of 1928, 1929 and 1930. It is now possible to pay the taxes 
for 1928 on property that was bid in by the State at last 
year’s tax sales without being required to pay other delinquent 
taxes at the same time, as was required under the old law. 

If your property was offered for sale this May for 1929 taxes, 
you are entitled to an extra year’s redemption period, pro- 
vided you pay 40 per cent of the sale price with interest with- 
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in one year from the sale date. By paying 25 per cent of 
the 1930 tax before October 1, 1932 and an additional 25 per 
cent before May 1, 1933, you may secure a further delay of 
one year before the balance of this tax is sold and also make 
a saving on the interest penalty. 

In case you are interested ir property that is delinquent 
for any of these years let me urge you to get in touch with 
your county treasurer in the near future and obtain the full 
details as to how you can save your property. At the same 
time, let me warn you that if you are able to pay your taxes 
in full now, that is the best thing you can do both for your- 
self and for the State. The acts passed at this session put no 
premium upon undue delays in paying taxes. They are only 
for the relief of those who positively cannot pay in full at 
this time. 

To many of you who have suffered reductions in your in- 
comes, the most crushing blow of all the many that have 
fallen in recent months was the closing of the bank with 
which you had done business and where you kept your sav- 
ings. Several bills were passed to aid depositors. One places 
bank receivers under supervision to prevent the piling up of 
unnecessary receivership expenses and a dissipation of assets 
that should go to the benefit of the depositors. Another will 
enable 85 per cent of the depositors to consent to a reorgan- 
ization. By leaving your money voluntarily in the closed in- 
stitution, you may enable the bank to reopen and eventually 
salvage a greater percentage of your money than would be 
possible if the assets of the bank were forced on the market 
at present low prices. Another act will permit you to agree 
to accept the securities now held by the bank in lieu of cash 
in case it finally is found necessary to dissolve the corpora- 
tion. 

Small depositors in building and loans also have been ma- 
terially benefited. Under the old law large depositors usual- 
ly were the first to file notices of withdrawal in times of 
trouble, and the small depositors received no returns until 
these large claims had been paid in full. Under the new legis- 
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lation, the associations have the option of distributing avail- 
‘ able funds proportionately among all those who have requested 
the return of their savings. The associations may also pay 
out not to exceed $100 per month to shareholders who have 
not previously filed notices of withdrawal. 

The legislation was designed to enable small depositors to 
have protection without flooding the associations with with- 
drawal notices. Already many depositors have cancelled their 
withdrawal notices, and it now looks as though our building 
and loan associations have been strengthened by this added 
protection to depositors. 

And now permit me to discuss briefly what I consider the 
most important accomplishment of the Legislative session, 
not only because it affects so many of our people, but because 
it affords relief to those who need it most. I refer to the 
legislation providing for the issuance of additional calamity 
bonds, whereby cities, villages, townships and counties may 
be able to provide sustenance and other relief for the many 
unfortunate victims of the economic crisis. 

The total amount of calamity bonds that may be legally 
issued in the State has been increased to about $55,000,000, 
more than three times the maximum prior to the special ses- 
sion. The new bonding power for welfare purposes conferred 
upon the county government of Wayne County alone amounts 
to approximately $15,000,000, and in addition almost every 
township, village and city of the county has been authorized 
to make increased borrowings. 

As to the salability of these bonds, I wish first to point 
out that most of our counties are solvent and well able to stand 
behind their bonds. Second, there are more than $700,000,000 
of local bond ¢ssues in the State for the retirement of which 
large amounts of money are laid aside each year. To the 
extent that these funds are used to retire principal, new 
private markets for investment are created. The proportion 
of these funds that remain in sinking funds for investment 
by local authorities ought by all means to be invested in the 
welfare obligations of the same community. 
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Finally, the State itself annually invests several millions 
in local securities for sinking fund purposes. I have an- 
nounced a definite policy of preferring the calamity bonds of 
stricken communities in making these investments and this 
policy has had the approval of the Legislature by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses. 

In less than 40 days, ladies and gentlemen, these measures 
of relief which I have enumerated and many others which lack 
of time does not permit me to mention, were enacted into law. 

I think you will agree that the calling of this session was a 
justifiable act and that a most creditable program was adopted 
which will confer genuine benefits on the people of this Com- 
monwealth. 





SuGaR Propuction In MIcHIGAN 


By Frank S. Kepzin 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


HE Indians obtained sugar from the sap of the sugar 

maple long before the white man’s advent. To be sure, 
the genuine Indian product, packed in little birch bark canoes, 
had a rather mixed flavor due to a number of things, among 
which was said to be the fact that the concentrated syrup 
was filtered through the Indian’s personal blanket. 

Michigan maple sugar has been an article highly prized for 
many years, but few people know that the flavor of this syrup 
and sugar is due to the boiling processes when the sap is evap- 
orated in the open air. If maple sap is evaporated in a vacuum 
pan, a beautiful clear syrup is obtained, but it is entirely lack- 
ing in the attractive flavor which makes us all so fond of 
genuine maple sugar. 


SORGHUM SUGAR 


A legislative appropriation made in 1881 was for the pur- 
pose of determining the possibilities of sugar production from 
Michigan grown sorghum. The sum of $1500 was appropriated 
for these experiments. Several acres of sorghum were grown, 
a crushing mill and evaporating pan placed in use, resulting 
in the production of several barrels of very palatable sorghum 
syrup. The difficulties which lie in the way of obtaining 
crystallized sugar from various saccharine juices are many, the 
main difficulty being the presence of some organic non-crystal- 
lizable material in the juice, along with the crystallizable 
sugar, which prevents the formation of sugar crystals no mat- 
ter how far the boiling down process is carried in the open 
pan or the vacuum pan. As a consequence, little sorghum 
sugar was made in the eighties either in Michigan or else- 
where. However, the State offered a bounty (Act 268, Session 
1881) for the production of sugar from sorghum syrup. Mr. 
Daniel Root of Hudson, Michigan, succeeded in growing 
sorghum and securing sugar from it. He reported that for the 
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year 1884 he had been able to get together 6,000 pounds of 
sugar which tested 92% pure sucrose. He employed the 
vacuum pan and various clarifying agents in his work and re- 
ceived a bounty from the State as a result of his efforts, of 
$42.00 in 1882, $120 in 1884, $242 in 1886. The act provided 
that a sum of $2.00 for every hundred pounds of merchantable 
sugar should be given to any individual, company, or cor- 
poration producing sugar from sugar cane, sorghum, corn 
stalks, or beets in this State. So far as known, Mr. Root was 
the only man to receive this bounty money for the production 
of sugar from sorghum in Michigan. 

At one time sorghum seemed to be a very promising source 
for sugar, but while it was easy to obtain syrup by simple 
open pan evaporation, the effort to separate the crystallizable 
sugar from the syrup being beyond the reach of any simple 
procedure, the sorghum plant as a source of sugar was aban- 
doned. 

SUGAR FROM BEETS 


My father began his first work in this college in February, 
1863, and in April of that year he began taking observations 
regarding Michigan weather,—recording the temperature 
three times a day, the amount of moisture in the air, the 
amount of precipitation, as well as the reading of the barome- 
ter and direction of the wind—such as is usually recorded 
by meteorologists. This series of weather observations might 
seem to have little value so far as crops are concerned, but the 
Doctor’s attention was first called to the adaptability of Mich- 
igan as a sugar producing State from the fact that he found on 
comparing the Michigan climate with the climate of Germany 
where sugar production from beets had been long and success- 
fully established, that these two climates as far as moisture, 
temperature, and sunlight are concerned, matched very closely. 
As a consequence, sugar beet seed was imported from Germany 
and samples of the seed given out to interested farmers 
throughout both the lower and upper peninsulas of Michigan. 
At the close of the growing season, the beets obtained were 
sent in to the laboratory and analyzed, proving conclusively 
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that beets grown in Michigan were of sufficiently high per- 
centage in sugar to be worthy of cultivation as a source of 
the Michigan sugar supply. So like the present-day radio, 
sweetness was originally caught by a hint from the air, with 
no crooning or jazz music accompanying. Climate determines 
the sugar beet possible producing area. 


CAPITAL BECOMES INTERESTED 


Naturally enough, as a result of these individual farmers’ 
experiments over the State, it was found that some soils and 
some localities were better adapted to beet growing than oth- 
ers. It was not long before capital became interested and 
beet factories sprang up. The first factory in Michigan was 
erected and operated in 1898, known as the Michigan Sugar 
Company of Bay City, Michigan. The following year factories 
were erected at Holland, Kalamazoo, Rochester, Benton Har- 
bor, Alma, Caro, and two additional companies at Bay City. 

The Michigan Legislature, impressed by the apparent deep 
interest of capitalists in sugar production, passed a law, Act 
No. 48, Legislature of 1897, providing a bounty of one cent a 
pound for sugar manufactured, which reads as follows: 
“There shall be paid out of the State treasury to any person, 
firm, or corporation engaged in the manufacture, in the State 
of Michigan, of sugar from sugar beets grown in the State 
of Michigan, one cent per pound upon each and every pound 
of sugar so manufactured, under the conditions and restric- 
tions hereinafter provided.” In June, 1900, a mandamus 
brought by the Michigan Sugar Company to compel the Auditor 
General to issue payment for the bounty, was argued before 
the Supreme Court and the Act No. 48 was held unconstitu- 
tional. “But it is not in the power of the State, in my opinion, 
under the name of a bounty, or under any other cover or sub- 
terfuge, to furnish the capital to set private parties up in 
any kind of business, or to subsidize their business after they 


have entered upon it.” Quoted from an opinion by Justice 
Cooley in another case. 





DR. ROBERT C. KEDZIE (1823-1902) 


For 39 years professor of Chemistry at Michigan State College. 
Father of the sugar beet industry in Michigan. 
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DIFFICULTIES 


Among the first problems encountered was the difficulty of 
obtaining sufficient labor at the time of planting, since a large 
amount of hand labor was needed but for a short time. Dif- 
ficulties of this nature had much to do with the changing 
about and abandoning of factories. As a consequence, many 
of those early established were dismantled and moved else- 
where. As Michigan became more and more an industrial 
State, price for farm labor mounted, making the problem still 
more acute of obtaining enough labor at the right time. No 
other agricultural problem has yet arisen in Michigan which 
connects the farmer so directly to the factory as the beet 
sugar industry. He entered into contract for his crop at a 
stated price before he planted the first seed, he was guaran- 
teed the price which he was to receive no matter what the 
market of the finished product at the close of the campaign. 
No other contract crop of so extensive a character has ever 
been offered the Michigan farmer. 

The art of developing race horses, butter producing cows, 
sugar producing beets, is simply one of care in breeding and 
selection. Beets of every character contain a varying per- 
centage of sugar, but beets specially developed for sugar pro- 
ducing are mostly of German and French origin and al- 
though the beet sugar industry has been carried on in Mich- 
igan for over thirty years, the beet seed planted is almost all 
entirely produced in Germany. Not that it cannot be pro- 
duced in America, but a large investment of money is needed 
to establish a beet seed farm and it is still cheaper to import 
the seed than to develop it on American soil. 

What the seed planted will produce in any season depends 
upon not only the soil, but on the weather. Plenty of mois- 
ture in the early spring months makes for an early develop- 
ment of the little plant which is afterwards to be the source 
of the sugar. And while sunshine is essential, lack of mois- 
ture, tending to reduce the size of the beets, is the predominat- 
ing factor in the amount of sugar produced per acre. 
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Garden beets, familiar to every one, run approximately 4% 
sugar. By development, beets*have now been produced that 
yield 18% sugar. This has been brought about by testing and 
selection of the mother beet. The beet plant requires two 
years from seed to seed; the first year the bulb is produced. 
This is tested by boring a hole in its side and removing part of 
its body which determines whether it is worthy of being a 
mother beet by being planted out the second season and pro- 
ducing seed. Many are called, but few are chosen. 

In the early experiences of Michigan beet sugar factories, 
with much to learn on the part of the factory manager and 
operators, is where many and costly mistakes were made. 
When you realize that 600 tons of beets are handled through 
the factory every twenty-four hours, you see that the project 
is not a small one and that the chance for loss must be con- 
siderable. Since the material must be sliced, digested in hot 
water, the diffusion juice treated with lime, precipitated with 
CO, gas, filtered and the clarified liquid evaporated in a 
vacuum, there are plenty of chances for error in the process, 
although it is a comparatively simple one. 

The difficulties of getting sugar to crystallize from its solu- 
tion on evaporation are not great when nothing but sugar is 
present, as in obtaining maple sugar from maple sap; but 
when other materials which are not sugar and are not crystal- 
lizable are present, the problem is very difficult. Sorghum 
juice, as we have found it, would yield sorghum molasses 
evaporated in the open pan, but the presence of these non- 
crystallizable compounds mixed with the sugar rendered it im- 
possible to crystallize the sugar or any large part of it from 
sorghum molasses. It is for this reason that sorghum cane has 
never succeeded as a source of commercial sugar. 

Many patents have been issued for getting rid of non- 
crystallizable compounds in sugar beet juice, the main reliance 
having always been the use of lime and carbon dioxide gas to 
precipitate out and remove these undesirable compounds, some 
of which, and the most difficult to remove, are of an albuminous 
nature. In recent years, a patent has been granted for a 
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process by which the albuminous materials are removed by 
digestion brought about through the addition to the juice of a 
small amount of pepsin, the result making the need for a much 
smaller amount of lime in the after treatment, thereby saving 
many thousands of dollars for the factories. The use of this 
digestive ferment, almost infinitesimal in amount, does away 
with the use of hundreds of pounds of lime. 

The table showing the production of beets in our State dur- 
ing the past twenty years, shows the great variance in the 
amount of beets produced. To account for this would require 

‘more time than it is possible to give to it in this brief review, 
but among the factors that limit the amount of tonnage are: 
variation in season; difficulty of obtaining labor at the right 
time and so discouraging planting; Michigan beans, a crop 
which is entirely competitive with sugar beets in certain re- 
spects in being a cash crop grown in a single season and easily 
marketed. The advantages for growing sugar beets by our 
Michigan farmers in the past years, I think have not been as 
fully appreciated as they should have been. The first advan- 
tage is that a price for the crop is guaranteed before the crop 
is eve’! planted. Not being an economist, it is safe for me to 
mention some principles of economics which I think apply to 
beet culture; I have no reputation to lose. 

The growing of sugar beets should be encouraged because 
it gives us a cash crop and yields us a product of universal 
need of rich and poor alike. We speak of the perfect packing 
house saving everything except the squeal. There is no squeal 
to save in working up the beet crop, but in the modern beet 
factory, everything of value can be saved from the produce 
by the grower. 

Eleven factories are proposing to serve Michigan farmers 
during the coming season, on various terms, the most of which 
however are what might be termed a fifty-fifty basis; that is, 
guaranteeing four dollars per, ton for beets to the farmer, and 
the farmer to receive at the end of the campaign half of the 
net returns from the sale of sugar, beet pulp, and molasses. 


14 discovery made by Herman Schreiber of Lansing, Michigan, Expert Sugar 
Chemist. 
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If there is anything which this period of ours demands more 
than another, it is cooperation, and here is a great industry 
which brings the farm element and the manufacturing element 
into close cooperation in this 1932 plan. 

It is thirty years since my father passed on. There is noth- 
ing in his life time in which he took more pride or greater 
interest than in the development of the beet sugar industry 
in Michigan, and there is nothing that pleases me more than 
to think that thirty years after his passing, a plan is being 
developed of what he always thought should be developed,— 
cooperation in beet sugar production. 

Owing to a prejudice fostered by the refiners of sugar ob- 
tained from sugar cane, beet sugar as first placed on the 
market sold at a discount because it was claimed by its de- 
tracters that sugar derived from the beet was not capable of 
preserving fruits or condensed milk and could not be depended 
upon with certainty to act as the refined sugar from cane could 
be depended upon to do. 

However, notwithstanding this attempt to create prejudice 
against a new commercial product from Michigan factories, it 
was soon found by housewives using beet sugar that the prej- 
udiced statement was not borne out by the facts in actual 
practice; beet sugar could be used in canning and preserving 
with results which could be relied upon. 

During the 20 year period 1921-1930 the average production 
of sugar from beets in Michigan was 108 thousand tons annu- 


ally. The highest was 166,000 in 1920—the lowest 57,000 in 
1929. 








Notes ON Portraits OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
OwneED IN MIcHIGAN 
By RanpotpH G. ADAMS 
Director William L. Clements Library 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


HE bicentennial of George Washington’s birth has been 
T the occasion of a considerable revaluation and over- 
hauling of our knowledge on various aspects of his history and 
biography. Noteworthy among the contributions for the year 
is The Life Portraits of Washington and their Replicas, by 
John Hill Morgan and Mantle Fielding, (Philadelphia, printed 
for subscribers, 1931). The Michigan Commission for the 
Washington Bicentennial has been producing a series of little 
booklets, Bicentennial Notes on George Washington, the pur- 
pose of which is to focus attention upon the wealth of ma- 
terial on the age of Washington owned in this State. Natur- 
ally, the Michigan Commission has tried to locate portraits of 
Washington of the kind to which the work of Morgan and 
Fielding is devoted. They are herewith reproduced in collected 
form as a permanent record. Certain of these have already been 
reproduced through the courtesy of the present owners, in the 
Michigan Bicentennial Notes. In describing the portraits, the 
form used by Morgan and Fielding has been followed in the 
main, as that book will no doubt remain the standard on the 
subject for many years to come. 

GILBERT STUART (1755-1828) is referred to by Morgan 
and Fielding as “the greatest portrait painter yet born in 
the western hemisphere.” He painted Washington from life on 
three different occasions. But in listing the Stuart portraits, 
these authors record also 106 which either Mr. Morgan or 
Mr. Fielding, or both, agree are by Stuart—Mr. Morgan dis- 
sents on nine and Mr. Fielding on one. In addition they list 
69 portraits of Washington which are attributed to Stuart 
and 49 which are copied after Stuart’s work. All writers on 
Stuar*® and the Stuart Washingtons agree that it is extremely 
difficult to attribute positively to that artist scores of “Stuart 
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Washingtons” which have come down to us. This situation 
has been brought about by the extent to which copying was 
done, and by the high prices which were paid for anything 
painted by Gilbert Stuart. Four Stuart Washingtons are 
owned in the State of Michigan. 

I. The Stuart portrait owned by Mr. Charles T. Fisher of 
Detroit is painted on a tooled wood panel, grooved diagonally. 
It belonged originally to Eleanor Parke Lewis (neé Curtis), the 
step-granddaughter of General Washington. Mrs. Lewis gave 
it to Charles A. Luzenberg of New Orleans, who bequeathed 
it to his grandson, Chandler C. Luzenberg. It was then sold 
through the Howard Young Galleries of New York to its 
present owner, Mr. Fisher. This portrait is listed as No. 82 
in the work of Morgan and Fielding. It is 26”’x2114”. We 
are indebted to Mr. Fisher, Mr. Clyde Burroughs and the 
Howard Young Galleries for this information. 

II. The Stuart portrait owned by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. 
Wilson of Rochester, Michigan, was painted on canvas, in 1822, 
for William D. Lewis. He had the portrait in Russia during 
his residence there and on his return brought it back with 
him to his home in New Jersey. From Mr. Lewis’s death in 
1881 until 1928 it was on deposit in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, whence it was withdrawn and sold through 
O’Brien and Co., of Chicago, to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. This 
painting measures 4414x3414”. It is listed by Morgan and 
Fielding as their No. 31. 

III. The Stuart portrait owned by the Detroit Athletic 
Club is painted on canvas, and was first owned by Miss Jane 
Stuart, daughter of the artist. She sold it to Major John F. 
Sanford, who married Charlotte Adams, niece of President 
John Adams. Major Sanford bequeathed it to his son, who 
left it to his son, who in turn left it to his sister, the Countess 
Sala. It then passed to the Detroit Athletic Club. The paint- 
ing measures 59” x 47” and is listed by Morgan and Fielding 
as their No. 33. It now hangs in the main lobby of the Club. 

IV. The Stuart portrait owned by Mrs. Walter O. Briggs 
of Detroit is painted on canvas, and was identified as a genuine 
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Stuart by the artist’s daughter, Jane. It is of peculiar interest 

-to Michigan because it was exhibited at the Art Loan Exhibi- 
tion of 1883 in Detroit, from which grew the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. It was originally owned by Judge Josiah G. Abbott 
of Boston, and later by John G. Perry of the same city. From 
them, according to information courteously supplied by Mr. 
William Thomson, the portrait ultimately passed to the Knoed- 
ler Galleries in New York, from whom it was purchased by 
Mr. Thomson of the Thomson Galleries in Detroit. He in turn 
sold it to Mrs. Briggs. The portrait measures 2334”x29” and 
is not listed in Morgan and Fielding’s volume. This picture 
is not to be confused with that formerly owned by Colonel 
George R. Briggs of Grand Rapids. Mrs. Briggs’ portrait 
has been authenticated also by Mr. Valentiner and Mr. Bur- 
roughs of the Detroit Institute of Arts. To these gentlemen, 
as well as to Mr. Thomson, we are indebted for this data. 

REMBRANDT PEALE (1778-1860) was a member of a dis- 
tinguished family of American portrait painters, four of whom 
painted Washington. According to Morgan and Fielding, 
Rembrandt Peale painted Washington only once from life. 
But there were at least 96 portraits of Washington done by 
him. Besides this number, Rembrandt Peale did at least 36 
replicas of the work of Charles Willson Peale, John Trumbull, 
Robert Edge Pine and Antoine Houdon. 

V. A Rembrandt Peale portrait is owned at the Cranbrook 
School at Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. This copy was formerly 
owned by Robert C. Vose, of Boston, Massachusetts, from 
whom it was purchased by Mr. George G. Booth of Detroit. 
In 1928 Mr. Booth presented it to the Cranbrook School of 
which he is the founder: This portrait measures 1684x137,” 
and is No. 19 in the Morgan and Fielding volume. We are 
indebted to Mr. Frank L. Allen of the Cranbrook Foundation 
for this information. 

JOHN TRUMBULL (1756-1843) had an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to study Washington, since Trumbull was a soldier as 
well as a portrait painter, and was with Washington during 
many of the most important episodes of the Revolutionary 
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War. According to Morgan and Fielding, there are known to 
exist at least nine Trumbull portraits which are authentic. 
In addition to these there are at least 11 replicas, possibly 
done by Trumbull, which do not take into account the picture 
next described. 

VI. A John Trumbull portrait is owned by Mr. William 
L. Clements of Bay City. This canvas follows in detail the 
well known portrait in the Gallery of Fine Arts at Yale Uni- 
versity. The similarity between Mr. Clements’ copy and that 
at Yale led to: an investigation into how many portraits of 
this same type are said to be Trumbull’s work. It has now 
been ascertained that a genuine Trumbull, almost exactly like 
the Yale copy, is in the private gallery of the Marquis of Bute 
in England. The Marquis is inclined to the opinion that his 
copy, not the Yale copy, is the one from which the well known 
Cheeseman engraving was made in 1796. There are at least 
two other copies of this same portrait, both in the Metropol- 
itan Museum in New: York, one of which may not be a genuine 
Trumbull. In investigating the provenance of Mr. Clements’ 
copy, we are able to say that it was formerly owned by that 
distinguished collector of Washingtoniana, Mr. William F. 
Havemeyer of New York. It was purchased from him by 
Charles F. Heartman of Metuchen, New Jersey, who sold it to 
Mr. Clements. Investigation by Mr. Havemeyer’s son-in-law, 
Mr. W. R. Willcox of New York, has unfortunately failed to 
reveal the history of this painting before Mr. Havemeyer pur- 
chased it. In trying to ascertain something of Mr. Clements’ 
Trumbull Washington, we have consulted various authorities, 
who, because of the lack of positive data are cautious in what 
they say. Nevertheless, we have been surprised at the un- 
willingness of those gentlemen to deny that it is a Trumbull, 
and as Mr. Heartman says, “Mr. Havemeyer did not collect 
anything that was not first rate.” The portrait in Mr. Cle- 
ments’ collection ought therefore to be included in our list of 
those owned in Michigan. The canvas measures 1914” x 2714”. 

VII. An Emmanuel Leutze portrait is now in the Masonic 
Temple at Detroit. Although Leutze never painted Washing- 


- 
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ton from life, this portrait is extremely interesting as being 
the work of the artist who gave us the famous “Washington 
Crossing the Delaware” now in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. It was painted probably about 1860, for Mr. John 
Riston, of New York. By him it was sold to Mr. J. L. Moss 
in 1874, who in 1876 placed it in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia. From 1885 to 1910 it was on 
exhibition in the Grand Lodge of Masons in Philadelphia. It 
was then acquired by the John Hanna Galleries of Detroit, 
and sold by them to the Michigan Sovereign Consistory in 1927. 
The portrait is unusually large, measuring 105” x 78”. We 
are under obligation to Mr. John Hanna for the above informa- 
tion and for the picture herewith reproduced. 























I—Portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
Owned by Mr. Charles T. Fisher of Detroit 























II—Portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
Owned by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Wilson of Rochester, Mich. 


























IlI—Portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
Owned by the Detroit Athletic Club 
































1V—Portrait by Gilbert Stuart 
Owned by Mrs. Walter O. Briggs of Detroit 
































V—Portrait by Rembrandt Peale 
Given to Cranbrook School for Boys by Mr. and Mrs. George G. Booth 




















; ViI—Portrait by John Trumbull. 
Owned by William L. Clements of Bay City 























VII—WASHINGTON AS A MASTER MASON 
,ainted by Emanuel Leutz 
Owned by Michigan Sovereign Consistory, at Detroit. 
(Courtesy of the John Hanna Galleries) 


















































JAMES FENIMORE COOPER AND OAK OPENINGS 


By Kate Russett OAKLEY 
KALAMAZOO 


Y first introduction to James Fenimore Cooper was 
M. when I was a little girl playing “Authors”. I can 
see in memory yet, Cooper’s picture on four of the cards and 
his name with the names of three of his books, “The Spy”, 
“The Pilot” and “The Last of the Mohicans.” I thought him 
a homely man then, but now I know I should have thought 
him very distinguished looking. Having in those days a great 
respect for anyone who wrote books, I’m sure I should have 
been filled with awe had I known that perhaps he had traveled 
over the very section that was my home. And it might easily 
have been so, for Cooper’s niece and her husband, Gen. Horace 
Comstock, lived in the town named for the latter, in the home 
now occupied by C. H. Barnes and family, people well known 
in this vicinity. This is only about three miles from my birth- 
place. 

Cooper’s father, William Cooper of English ancestry, was 
living in Burlington, N. J. at the time of his illustrous son’s 
birth in 1789, but a few years later decided to remove to the 
section in New York at the outlet of Otsego Lake and at the 
source of the Susquehanna River. This is directly west of 
Albany and southeast of Utica. He took up over 29,000 acres 
or over forty-five square miles of land and must have become 
very much like one of the feudal lords of England. One writer 
speaks of the fact that owning so much territory developed in 
those early settlers a remarkable capability for public life and 
power to govern. Mr. Cooper was a judge and a congressman 
and an exceedingly decisive man. Having decided to remove to 
New York, he made his plans and prepared to leave New Jersey. 
Mrs. Cooper, having visited the wilds of their proposed new 
home, decided that she did not care to. go there. She sat 
in a chair and declared that she would not leave it. There- 
upon her lord and master took the chair with her in it, placed 
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’ it on the load and they started. The Reverend Ralph Bird- 
sall in a delightful little volume which he calls “The Story 
of Cooperstown” is responsible for the story. He also says 
the chair itself, sacred to the memory of two strong minds, 
is still in use in the Cooper family. 

All this happened when James was a small boy and con- 
sequently the impressionable years of his childhood were spent 
in the beautiful and rugged country around Otsego Lake, 
which probably accounts for his wonderfully minute and in- 
teresting descriptions of scenery. Someone has said had he 
remained in Burlington he might have written good novels 
but not the Leatherstocking-tales. 

Perhaps the two strong minds previously mentioned account 
for Prof. Beers characterizing James Fenimore Cooper as “A 
man of strongly marked individuality, fiery, pugnacious, sen- 
sitive to criticism and abounding in prejudices.” Cooper must 
have had great respect for his mother and her strong mind 
for upon reaching manhood’s estate he had his surname 
changed from Cooper to Fenimore-Cooper. Fenimore was his 
mother’s maiden name. The hyphen seems never to have been 
used, but Fenimore seems to belong. The names of four of 
his children found here in Kalamazoo County Probate Court 
records are Paul Fenimore Cooper, Susan Augusta Fenimore 
Cooper, Ann Charlotte Fenimore Cooper and Maria Frances 
Fenimore Cooper. The married daughter is mentioned as 
Charlotte M. Phinney of Buffalo. 

James Fenimore’s schooling was not very extensive. He was 
in a private school in Albany, where he was with an instruc-’ 
tor who was a great help to him not only in laying firm 
scholastic foundations, but in character building as well. He 
entered Yale when only thirteen and remained there for three 
years, but was not very successful as a student. He was taken 
from college when still a lad and sent to sea in a merchant 
vessel. Afterward he entered the navy and did duty on the 
high seas and upon Lake Ontario. He married in 1811 and 
was not in service during the War of 1812, but was always 
interested in naval affairs. At the time of his marriage he 
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settled in Westchester in the southeastern part of New York. 
Here he wrote his first novel, “Precaution”, which was a 
dismal failure. Here also he wrote “The Spy”, “The Pioneers”, 
“The Pilot” and “The Last of the Mohicans”. The last is 
thought to be his masterpiece. By 1826 he was in Europe 
where, in Paris, he published “The Prairie” thought to be the 
best of his books in nearly all respects. You see authorities 
differ. Here also he published “Red Rover”, by no means his 
worst work. He was again in the United States in 1833. His 
sensitiveness plus his fighting qualities kept him occupied a 
good deal of his time in libel suits, which fortunately he 
usually won. Mr. William Lewis, recalling sights in Detroit 
in the winter of 1846-1847 at the corner of Jefferson and Gris- 
wold streets says, “For some days we saw James Fenimore 
Cooper going slowly up and down the steps of the United 
States Court house across the avenue. He had then some 
matter in litigation there.”! 

One cannot be surprised that a man so vigorous and so en- 
terprising should be attracted to Michigan by the marvelous 
stories he must have heard of the wonderful beauty of our 
State. A pioneer, Mr. Enos Goodrich, tells of his trip to 
Michigan in 1884. Let me give you his description. “The 
woods of Michigan differed so widely from the woods of old 
York State that they engrossed my attention by their novelty. 
The Oak Openings which furnished the theme of one of Cooper’s 
most interesting romances were all new to me. Probably no 
other State in this American Union possesses or ever did pos- 
sess in the same degree, this interesting feature of forest 
scenery. . . Particularly was my attention attracted to the 
stately whitewood or tulip trees whose magnificent trunks sur- 
passed anything I had seen before.” Speaking of tulip trees 
there are now [1931] two magnificent specimens of them at 
the edge of the ridge of land that rises just back of Grand- 
view at the south end of Gull Lake. Now let us hear Cooper’s 
own description of Oak Openings found on pages two and three 
of his novel of that name. 


‘Mich. Pion. Colls., XXVIII, 641. 
*Ibid., XXVI, 230 
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“The region was, in one sense, wild, though it offered a pic- 
ture that was not without some of the strongest and most 
pleasing features of civilization. The country was what is 
termed ‘rolling’, from some fancied resemblance to the surface 
of the ocean when it is just undulating with a long ‘ground 
swell’, Although wooded, it was not as the American forest is 
wont to grow, with tall straight trees towering toward the 
light, but with intervals between the low oaks that were scat- 
tered profusely over the view, and with much of that air 
of negligence that one is apt to see in grounds where art is 
made to assume the character of nature. The trees, with very 
few exceptions, were what is called the ‘burr-oak’, a small 
variety of a very extensive genus and the spaces between them, 
always irregular and often of singular beauty, have obtained 
the name of ‘openings’, the two terms combined giving their 
appellation to this particular species of native forest under 
the name of ‘Oak Openings’. 

“The trees were of very uniform size, being a little taller 
than pear trees which they resemble a good deal in form, and 
having trunks that rarely attain two feet in diameter. The 
variety is produced by their distribution. In places they stand 
with a regularity resembling that of an orchard; then again 
they are more scattered and less formal while wide breadths 
of the land are occasionally seen in which they stand in copses, 
with vacant spaces that bear no small affinity to artificial 
lawns, being covered with verdure. The grasses are supposed 
to be owing to the fires lighted periodically by the Indians 
in order to clear their hunting grounds.” 

On page 291 of the same story is Cooper’s description of 
Prairie Ronde. “This well known area is of no great extent, 
possessing a surface about equal to that of one of the larger 
parks in Europe. Its name was derived from its form, which, 
without being absolutely regular, had so near an approach to 
a circle as to justify the use of the appellation. The face of 
this charming field was neither waving, or what is called ‘rol- 
ling’ nor a dead flat, as often occurs with river bottoms. It 
had just enough of undulation to prevent too much moisture, 
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and to impart an agreeable variety to its plain. As a whole, 
it was clear of forest; quite as much as if the axe had done 
its work there a thousand years before, though wood is not 
wanting. On the contrary, enough of the last was to be seen 
in addition to that which formed the frame of this charming 
landscape to relieve the view from all appearance of monotony 
and to break it up into copses or thickets, trees in small clus- 
ters and in most of the varieties that embellish native scenery. 
One who had been unexpectedly transferred to the spot might 
well have imagined that he was looking on the site of some old 
and long established settlement from which every appliance 
of human industry had been suddenly and simultaneously ab- 
stracted. Of houses, out buildings, fences, stacks, and hus- 
bandry, there were no signs; unless the even and verdant 
sward, that was spread like a vast carpet sprinkled with 
flowers, could have been deemed a sign of the last.” 

Such was the southwest part of our county as Cooper saw 
it in the forties of the nineteenth century. In the village of 
Schoolcraft there is a tablet on a house on which we find this 
statement, “At this house James Fenimore Cooper stayed while 
collecting material for Oak Openings.” 

I think Cooper must have felt very much at home as he sat 
on the porch of this house or roamed about visiting with those 
early settlers, particularly Basil Harrison, the prototype of 
the Beehunter in Oak Openings. In Durant’s History of 
Kalamazoo County, published in 1880 is this paragraph: “Mrs. 
J. B. Daniels is very sure Cooper repeatedly named Harrison 
as the bee hunter. She was a warm friend of Cooper. He 
counted her one of his favored friends. She tells of one time, 
probably in 1846 when Mr. Cooper was visiting Mr. Comstock 
and at the time when he was writing his book, Mr. Cooper 
spent hours talking with her and other guests about Harrison, 
his family, pioneer history, relations with Indians, bee-hunt- 
ing proclivities, etc. It was well known then that he was 
writing a book the scene of which is laid here, and he made 
no concealment of the purpose for which he sought his in- 
formation and stated openly the character he proposed to make 
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out of Judge Harrison. Mrs. Daniels came in 1834, a little 
girl. She was well prepared to give such information as 
Cooper sought. Cooper afterward acknowledged her services 
in this respect by presenting her with a copy of Oak Openings 
and at that time told her that Judge Harrison was the orig- 
inal of the bee hunter.” It would be interesting if we could 
sometime find that particular copy of Oak Openings. 

Hezekiah Wells in 1873 mentioned that Towner Savage 
might have been the bee hunter, which seems strange since 
Cooper stayed in Mr. Wells’ home in Schoolcraft. 

It will be interesting to know that not long ago a woman 
from New York was visiting here and wished very much to 
visit this home. When taken there she was one of the most 
disappointed and chagrined persons one can imagine. She 
evidently expected to see, and of course was disappointed, an- 
other Otsego Hall with a living room twenty-four by fifty feet 
and wonderful grounds. But to add to our interest in the 
Schoolcraft home is the fact that one of Cooper’s distant rel- 
atives, Marjorie Gill, now ten or twelve years of age was born 
there. 

In Cooper’s visits here he was interested in the chance to 
make money, in spite of having inherited so much that it would 
seem he did not need to worry about financial matters. In the 
Register of Deeds office we find in Liber F page 225 that he 
bought eighteen lots for twenty-five hundred dollars. Twelve 
of these lots make the block between Burdick and Edwards 
Streets and Kalamazoo Avenue and Willard Street. Six of 
them are on the south side of Kalamazoo Avenue between Bur- 
dick and Edwards Streets. These were bought of H. H. Com- 
stock in 1841. In 1846 Cooper sold one of these lots for two 
hundred twenty-eight dollars thus making about ninety dol- 
lars. He owned the most of these lots when he died in 1851. 
Therefore his Will was probated here. John Sleeper, a dis- 
tant relative of Miss Sarah Elder, was the probate judge. 
Cooper willed all of his property to his wife and named her 
executrix. She died soon after he did and the children asked 
that Paul Fenimore Cooper living in Albany, New York, and 
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Mr. George Hand of Detroit be the executors. Mr. Hand 
testified to the fact that he knew much about Cooper’s busi- 
ness. Perhaps he had a hand in the litigation in Detroit in 
the winter of 1846-1847. The foregoing items are found in the 
Probate Court records of Kalamazoo county. 

There are probably records that tell how much the family 
realized from the sale of the lots here, but I have not found 
them. 

In the last chapter of Oak Openings, Cooper speaks of 
returning here thirty-six years after the scene of the story. 
That would be in 1848. He must have been in poor health 
even then but he lived on three years more, publishing another 
book in the meantime and suffering from dropsy, of which 
he died. 

The old home in Cooperstown is gone, but the lake and the 
town and the cemetery are there. A country home on the river 
was the dwelling place of three of the daughters who never 
married. The oldest daughter inherited her father’s ability 
to see nature and to record her observations. In a book called 
Rural Hours we find some of this beauty of description in 
Woods in Autumn. I cannot refrain from quoting this bit 
about the maple trees. “There is no other tree which con- 
tributes singly so much to the beauty of the season, for it 
unites more of brilliancy with more of variety than any of its 
companions. . . Here you have a soft maple, vivid scarlet 
from the highest to the lowest leaf; there is another, a sugar 
maple, a pure sheet of gold; this is dark crimson like the oak, 
that is vermillion, another is parti-colored pink and yellow, 
green and red; yonder is one of deep purplish hue; this is still 
green; that is mottled in patches; another is shaded; still 
another blends all these colors on its own branches in ¢a- 
pricious confusion, the different limbs, the separate twigs, the 
single leaves varying from each other in distinct colors and 
shaded tints.” 

But, to go back to James himself. What an indefatigable 
writer he must have been! Thirty-six novels and several other 
books besides came from his pen! The critics find much fault, 
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but few authors have been more widely read throughout the 
world, and, surely, we in the Kalamazoo River Valley owe 
him a debt of gratitude for preserving to many generations 
the beauty of this section as seen by the early pioneers. 

Perhaps James Russell Lowell sums up the thought of the 
critics in his “Fable for Critics”. Lowell says, 


“He has drawn you one character, though, that is new, 

One wild flower he’s plucked that is wet with the dew 
Of this fresh western world, and, the thing not to mince, 
He has done naught but copy it ill ever since. 

His Indians, with proper respect be it said, 

Are just Natti Bumpo, daubed over with red, 

And his very Long Toms are the same useful Nat, 

Rigged up in duck pants and a sou’western hat. 


And the women he draws from one model don’t vary, 
All sappy as maples, and flat as a prairie.” 


In other words, delineation of character is not his strong 
point. Rather, the plot and the setting are the interesting 
things in his stories. 

Briefly we will outline the story he wrote using the Kalama- 
zoo: River Valley as a setting. 

The story opens with four men at the bee hunter’s cabin, 
“Castle Meal”, in July 1812. Cooper in the last chapter 
of the book locates this place as some one or two miles from 
the Michigan Central Rail Road Station. I suspect it was 
further to the northwest, perhaps in Cooper Township, as it 
could not have been far from the ravine where the Indians 
held their councils. There are Boden, the bee hunter; a trader, 
Gershom Waring; a Potawatami, Elksfoot and a Chippewa, 
Pigeonwing. Elksfoot is for the English and Pigeonwing 
for the United States. Gershom Waring, who is too fond 
of fire water, has wandered down from the mouth of the river 
just to see the bee hunter, a man from Pennsylvania, and fond 
of nature and solitude. The bee hunter shows the other three 
the process of “lining the bees”, and calls their attention to 
the bears looking for honey. The next morning the Indians 
leave by different paths. Later, Elksfoot is found sitting by 
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a tree, dead, having been shot by Pigeonwing. Because of 
war time the bee hunter decides to start immediately, or earlier 
in the season than usual, to take his honey and go around to 
Detroit where the people wait for his coming and his honey. 
Gershom goes with him. It takes them three days to float 
down, having to portage in some places. 

At, or near, the mouth of the river we meet two new char- 
acters, Gershom’s wife, Dolly, and his sister, Margery. Dolly 
is watching for them and is a little distance from the cabin. 
Boden, the hunter, goes on to the shanty and finds Margery 
and also a barrel and a half of whiskey. Gershome himself 
is called “Whiskey Center”. 

The women tell the men that three canoes of Indians had 
passed going up the lake that afternoon. In view of the 
weather and the lack of good harbors it was thought probable 
that they might return. Accordingly, Gershom proceeded to 
remove and secrete everything in the cabin. Cooper speaks 
of a low post maple bed and a dozen silver spoons as the 
heirlooms. The Indians did return. There were twenty Pot- 
tawattamies and their prisoner, Pigeonwing, whom they bound 
to a tree. Boden returns to release Pigeonwing, which he 
succeeds in doing, and Cooper’s telling of it is most exciting. 
Boden goes back to learn more of the Indians’ plans and sud- 
denly finds himself exposed very close to them. He quickly 
plans to make himself a medicine man and use the ground 
soaked with whiskey for a whiskey spring. This he does and 
manages to get back to the canoe from which the Indians had 
taken the paddles and effect a miraculous escape. Soon a canoe 
containing three persons is sighted and it lands near Boden 
and his party. There is Corporal Flint; Parson Amen, a 
missionary who has a hobby that the Indians are Jews, de- 
scendants of the lost tribes of Israel; and Onoah, or Scalp- 
ing Peter. From them Boden learns that Fort Dearborn and 
Fort “Macanac” had fallen into the hands of the English. 
Therefore he plans to cache his honey and return up the river. 
This the whole party does including the last three. Their trip 
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back to “Castle Meal” takes eleven days. Here they proceed 
to make the Castle more of a fort. 

Scalping Peter’s real aim at this time is to drive all whites 
from the land and, of course, scalp as many as possible. 
He seems to have been chief of all chiefs. He had planned 
with the Potawatamies at the mouth of the river to have a 
council at Prairie Ronde and to scalp all of the whites. Next, 
let us visit a preliminary council, which one may surely think 
was in Cooper’s Glen. Boden and Corporal Flint were led 
there by the dog, Hive. Cooper describes the place as “The 
precise center of a bit of bottom land of about half an acre 
in extent which was so formed and surrounded as to have 
something of the appearance of the arena of a large amphi- 
theatre. There was one break in the encircling rise of ground, 
it is true, and that was at a spot directly opposite the sta- 
tion of Le Bourdon (Boden) and his companion where the 
rill which flowed from the spring found a passage out toward 
the more open ground. Branches shaded most of the mound but 
the arena itself was totally free from all vegetation but that 
which covered the dense and beautiful sward with which it was 
carpeted.” I’m sure no other place along the river in this 
vicinity answers this description so well as this Glen which 
is now rented by our city for public recreation. 

At this council are some fifty Indians. Scalping Peter 
accompanied by Parson Amen enter the scene. Parson Amen 
is allowed to talk at great length. A runner then enters and 
tells of the fall of Detroit. Later a deer followed by a pack 
of wolves enters. Then Boden and Corporal Flint are dis- 
covered, because the dog will fight one of the wolves. Scalp- 
ing Peter, not quite ready to strike his blows tells the Indian 
chiefs that Boden can find for them any quantity of honey. 
This Boden promised to do. Strange to say, the white men 
returned to their fort without the misgivings one would ex- 
pect them to have. 

The next day Boden, the missionary, the corporal, Scalp- 
ing Peter and Margery went to Prairie Ronde to “catch the 
bee”. Cooper says it took them three hours to go. Here on 
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the Prairie were assembled the Indians seen in the council 
the night before. Boden again shows his skill in lining the 
bees, and the Indians believed that he sent messages by them. 
Cooper uses some seventy-five pages telling of this exhibition 
of the Indian Council following it, and holds our interest all 
through. Scalping Peter is slowly having a change of heart 
and tries to save Boden, the medicine man and Margery. When 
he finds he cannot save them from the fury of his companions 
he plans to work with them, but asks Parson Amen to see 
that Boden and Margery are married on the way home, which 
he does. Later Scalping Peter takes Parson Amen and Cor- 
poral Flint to the same council ground which Cooper says 
was some two miles from the palisaded house, and gives them 
to the Indians. Parson Amen is allowed to preach again and 
when led away for death he knelt down and prayed for his 
enemies. All this made a great impression on Peter. Cor- 
poral Flint was tortured by being broken between bent sap- 
lings. This story is gruesome and I’m sure that if ever a 
skeleton were found in Cooper’s Glen, it would be that of 
Parson Amen or Corporal Flint. The Indians return to 
“Castle Meal” and set fire to it, but the occupants have fied. 
They go first up the river, then down, having many narrow 
escapes from the pursuing Indians but being helped by Piegon- 
wing and Scalping Peter. These latter go across the State 
and are again ready to help as the fugitives go through the 
St. Clair and Detroit Rivers. 

Going abruptly to the last chapter we find Cooper him- 
self coming from New York to Michigan. On the trip he 
finds our old friend Margery, her daughter, two grand-daugh- 
ters and an old Indian who proves to be Scalping Peter. The 
grand-daughters have been in a boarding school in the East. 
They are all returning to the old bee hunter and his home on 
Prairie Ronde near Schoolcraft. Cooper again describes 
the section, the bee hunter and his bee hives and his farm. 
He describes the harvesting and threshing of grain by the 
wonderful machine invented by Hiram Moore of Climax and 
used on Prairie Ronde before being shipped to California, where 
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the same type of machine is still used, although never seen in 
the vicinity of Kalamazoo or even in Michigan. 

There is little left in Kalamazoo County that speaks directly 
of Cooper, although the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have placed a boulder and tablet on the farm of Judge 
Basil Harrison, the bee hunter, and the first settler in the 
county. But the whole river valley speaks of the characters 
found in the book and of the early inhabitants, and we are 
the richer for the story. 





Tue INDIANS OF BARRY COUNTY AND THE WORK OF 
LEONARD SLATER, THE MISSIONARY 


By CuHarues A. WEISSERT 


KALAMAZOO 


accomplishments not only of the first settler of our 
county but also to those first possessors of the soil, who wel- 
comed the pioneers, and to the man who devoted the best 
working years of his life in a very successful effort to give 
to them the greatest good gift the white race had to offer. 

The Rev. Leonard Slater and his Ottawas did not come 
from Grand Rapids to Barry county until five years after 
Amasa S. Parker, the first settler, had staked out his claim 
on Garden Prairie, less than two miles west of us and near 
him labored the Baptist missionary. And here lived also the 
missionary’s devoted friend—a distinguished leader of a van- 
quished race—the Ottawa Chief Noonday, in whose memory 
the monument was erected in this park. His native name is 
not so easy to pronounce. It was No-no-qua-he-zick, which, 
translated into American is “Middle of the Day,” very con- 
veniently shortened to Noonday. Among the Indian nations 
of the Middle West, he was an outstanding figure. 

Noonday was an associate of Tecumseh, and was near when 
that noted Indian leader, who, allied with the British in the 
War of 1812, was killed in that decisive Battle of the Thames, 
which broke the Indian power and made it easy for the Amer- 
ican government, to obtain, by very advantageous treaties, 
nearly all of southern Michigan for settlement. 

Noonday returned with his Ot-tawas after the war to Bock- 
wa-ting, at the rapids of the Grand river—now Grand Rapids. 
The treaties of Saginaw and of Chicago in 1819 and 1821, re- 
spectively, whereby the Indians gave up southern Michigan, 


\ 7E have met today to pay tribute to the memory and 


Address prepared and delivered by Charles A. Weissert of Kalamazoo, former 
legislative representative from Barry County, at the Barry County Centennial 
Celebration at Prairieville Park, Gull Lake, August 15, 1931. 
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had left them in a defiant mood. The government had agreed 
to teach the Indians farming and to provide them with re- 
ligious instruction and education. They also retained hunt- 
ing rights. 

It was in fulfillment of the government’s promise, that the 
Rey. Leonard Slater came upon the scene. The Rev. James 
Selkirk and the Rev. Mannaseh Hickey, Episcopalian and 
Methodist Episcopal, respectively, who came later into the 
county, were missionaries sent by their individual denom- 
inations. 


Before the pioneers came, the region now included in Barry 
County had been a hunting and fishing ground for the red 
men from time immemorial. Its lakes and streams, its high- 
lands and its marshes provided game and fish in great abun- 
dance. The land as the Indian knew it was covered, with the 
exception of a few scattered small prairies and occasional 
oak openings, with an uninterrupted sea-like stretch of great 


forest. The lakes were larger and more numerous than they 
are today. Many of the marshes with which we are familiar 
are the beds of former lakes. For instance, one of the early 
Indians was authority for the statement that Wall Lake and 
Pleasant Lake—divided today by the big marsh—in the year 
1800 were one body of water. The prairies were covered with 
grass as high as one’s head and the early settlers could locate 
their cows only by means of bells. 

And over this region—with the exception of the cries of 
wild life, the sounds of the natural elements, and the occasional 
echoing report of a rifle—the silence which had lain over the 
land for countless centuries was unbroken. 

This land, filled with game, the Indians believed was the 
gift of the Great Spirit “so long as the sun shall shine and 
the grass shall grow.” 

They knew the lakes and streams by melodious names. . The 
Thornapple was the So-wan-que-sake, or Forked River; the 
Grand into which it flowed was the O-wash-te-nong, or far 
distant river; the Little Thornapple, was the Chick-see-ne-bish. 
Thornapple Lake was Muski-so-wan-que-sake. The stream flow- 
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ing into it from the northeast, called today Mud creek, was 
the Nag-wah-tick ; Gun Lake was Par-ke-gon-bish, meaning Gun 
Lake; Gull Lake here was Bun-ga-bish, meaning big water; 
Mud Lake at Cloverdale was called Nebasco. Why not restore 
some of the Indian names to our lakes? 

Being a hunting ground, this region was, therefore, fre- 
quented only by transient bands. One hundred years ago there 
was no settlement of Indians in the county which might be 
called permanent. The only place which resembled a settle- 
ment was on ‘a small prairie between the county farm and 
the confluence of Cedar Creek and the Thornapple River. 
Quimby stands on the east limit of the site. At the time of the 
American Revolution this was the largest wigwam town in 
southern Michigan, one of the chiefs stated. Here they raised 
corn, squash, pumpkins, beans, and other vegetables. At L’Arbre 
Croche, near Cross Village north of Harbor Springs, was the 
tribal seat of the Ottawas. Their wigwams extended for sev- 
eral miles along the lake shore. Every fall they came down 
the lake in birchbark and dugout canoes, ascended the rivers, 
and tributaries, where they spent the winters trapping and 
hunting. In the spring, they made maple sugar, for the red 
men was very fond of sweets. Some returned north after 
sugar making. But before they started up Lake Michigan 
in their canoes they halted at the mouths of the rivers where 
they observed the solemn feast of the dead in memory of those 
who had died during the southern sojourn. When the corn 
was ripe, those who remained behind to engage in rude farm- 
ing, celebrated the event with a ceremonial dance as an 
offering of thanks to the Master of Life. 

The ancient Hebrew believed in a future life in which there 
were plenty of gold and gems; certain sects of Mohammedans 
believed in a future life where there was perpetual peaceful 
living with women; the Indian, who had great hardships with 
his primitive weapons in killing enough game for his liveli- 
hood, believed that death brought entrance into the happy 
hunting ground, where game and fish were forever plentiful. 
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And strange it seems to us—in the Indian tongue there was 
nothing that corresponded to profanity. 

Bravery was a first essential in character and they care- 
fully trained their children to develop courage. Bodily punish- 
ment was almost unheard of. If the children needed check- 
ing they often threw water on them. To develop courage they 
sometimes made them climb trees and then felled the trees. 
They liked the animals in the woods and killed only enough 
for food. In their camps they kept numerous pet raccoons, 
rabbits, woodchucks, and other animals. Their methods of 
cooking were very practical. They usually had one kettle and 
they boiled as many things at once as was possible. When 
they boiled maple sap for sugar, they often accepted the op- 
portunity to cook the family dinner at the same time. 

How the Indian of 18381 dressed is thus described by the 
late Frank Little of Richland: 

“Every Indian had a weapon of some kind, rifle, tomahawk, 
bow and arrows, clubs, and hunting knife. They were usual- 
ly in full native dress, their hair long and braided, a badger, 
beaver or fox skin worn as a turban and surmounted with 
hawk or eagle feathers; Mackinaw blanket, deer skin hunting 
shirt, leggins and moccasins ornamented with porcupine quills, 
wampum belt, turkey call, pipe and tobacco. The men were 
tall, straight and stern looking, their faces usually hideously 
and grotesquely painted. The women were short, thickset, mild- 
mannered, kind-hearted, and of cheerful disposition—good 
motherly, hospitable creatures, I thought as I frequently visited 
their wigwam homes in early boyhood.” 

When the first settlers arrived at Thornapple Lake in 1836, 
the Indian village was moved from the prairie to the mouth 
of Cedar Creek, half a mile eastward. Here were erected fifty 
huts made of poles and bark. The natives were mostly Ot- 
tawas. Po-mob-a-koo, an associate of Tecumseh was chief. 
His sons, Pec-te-ack, and Sawba, were under chiefs. In this 
settlement were also Chiefs As-que-sah and Sundago. These 
. Indians were out-and-out pagans, but most of them became 
Christians after the Rev. Manassah Hickey established a mis- 


he 
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sion and school at what is known today as Indian landing, 
about a mile below the outlet of Thornapple Lake. Hickey 
conducted missions at Me-shim-ne-coning, on Grand River, sev- 
eral miles northeast of Thornapple Lake, also at Nottawa 
near the village of Athens in Calhoun County. 

In 1848, with the intention of establishing a mission at 
Indian Landing, Hickey asked permission to preach. Chief 
Pac-te-ack assembled his men in a wigwam. When Hickey 
was about to speak through an interpreter, the chief demanded: 
“Where is the tobacco?” The minister replied he had none. 
“We shall not listen to you unless you furnish tobacco to 
fill our pipes so we can smoke while you speak.” They then 
rose and filed out of the wigwam. The missionary hired a boy 
to buy some tobacco in Hastings, six miles away. With their 
pipes filled, the Indians smoked and listened to him, he said, 
very respectfully. In making this demand for tobacco the 
Indians were merely fulfilling a ceremonial rite—smoking 
while they listened. The next year the mission was established. 

Chief Sawba was not a great favorite with pioneer women. 
He had a prodigious appetite and he often entered homes 
when the men were away and ate up everything he could 
find, while the women looked helplessly on. Sawba’s habits 
evidently did not improve with age, for he was killed by white 
people near Mt. Pleasant shortly after the Civil War, an old 
Indian told me. Chief As-que-sah, the grandson of Po-mob- 
a-koo, was born on the site of Hastings in 1800. He moved 
to Oceana County with the other Indians in the early fifties. 
There he lived until he was 76 years old. Then, probably desir- 
ing to see once more his boyhood haunts, he paddled down 
Lake Michigan in a dug-out canoe, then up the Grand and 
Thornapple rivers to Thornapple Lake, where he renewed ac- 
quaintances with the pioneers. Shortly afterw6od, he became 
ill and died. He lies buried in Barryville cemetery. The canoe 
in which he made his last journey was in the hands of C. A. 
Cutler for many years. Several years ago he donated it to 
the state university museum. 
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When the first settlers came into the county there were a 
number of Indian encampments, notably between Pine and 
Shelp lakes and Gull and Long lakes in Prairieville; in Assyria, 
at the lakes in the eastern part of Woodland, and at the out- 
let of Bristol Lake in Johnstown. 

In Thornapple Township there was a collection of wigwams 
known as the “Middle Village,” about Moreau’s trading post 
on Scales’ prairie. When the town and postoffice were es- 
tablished east of the prairie, it was given the name of the 
Indian town, but adapted to the more convenient form of 
Middleville. Northeast of Middleville, after the coming of 
the settlers, was Chief Chippewa’s village, consisting of 200 
Chippewas who lived in log houses and wigwams. Here also 
lived Ken-au-bec, chief of an extinct band. He had taken 
part in the burning of Buffalo in the War of 1812 and openly 
boasted of the fact to his white neighbors. He also, bragged 
about the number of Americans he had killed, and displayed 
scalps. He moved to Pentwater with the other Indians and, 
while drunk, made the mistake of boasting of his murders in 
the presence of some lumberjacks, and his body, with head 
crushed in with an axe, was found the next day on a railroad 
track. . 

On what is now Hastings Point, Gun Lake, lived Chief 
Sag-a-maw, and his Potawatamies. He was a friend of Noon- 
day and of Tecumseh and all three were close together when 
the Indian leader was killed. Sag-a-maw greeted Basil Harri- 
son, Kalamazoo County’s first settler, when he arrived at 
Prairie Ronde and Harrison described him as one of the most 
noble looking Indians he had ever seen. 

As I have said, it was in fulfillment of the government’s 
promises of religious instruction, education and farming that 
the Rev. Leonard Slater came upon the scene. In the spring 
of 1822, the Rev. Isaac McCoy, Baptist missionary, established 
the Carey Mission among the Potawatamies near the site 
of the city of Niles. McCoy then went to Grand Rapids to 
arrange for placing a mission in the large Ottawa settle- 
ments. He found the Indians inhospitable and drunk. The 
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chiefs were absent and McCoy, going in search of Noonday, 
found him encamped on the shores of Par-ke-gon-bish, as Gun 
Lake was then called. Noonday, in addition to being an 
intelligent war chief, was wise enough to know that reconcili- 
ation to American dominion was for the best interests of his 
people. The chief listened to McCoy’s plans and accompanied 
him to Grand Rapids, where they selected a site for the 
mission. 

The man chosen to take charge of the Thomas Mission at 
Grand Rapids was the Rev. Leonard Slater, the son of Peter 
Slater, a member of the Boston Tea Party. He was born in 
Worcester, Mass., Nov. 16, 1802. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment to the mission in the Michigan Territory wilderness, he 
married Miss Mary French Ide, of Claremont, N. H. 

Slater could have been appointed to an easy pastorate in 
one of the placid New England villages of that day; but a 
life of comfort in the teaching of religion did not appeal to 
him nor to his wife. Saying goodbye to relatives and friends, 
they set out for Michigan to begin work among a people whose 
warfare had filled with horror the imaginations of several 
generations of New England children. After a long journey, 
most of which was on horseback, they arrived in Detroit. From 
there they followed the old Chicago trail to McCoy’s Mission 
on the St. Joseph River. Here they waited for their baggage, 
which had been sent round the lakes by ship to the mouth of 
the St. Joseph and, when the packages arrived, they found 
that most of their belongings, which could not be replaced 
in the wilderness, had been damaged by water. 

Setting out for the Grand Rapids, the Slaters passed through 
Kalamazoo, a place then old in the fur trading history of the 
Territory. Here twelve Indian trails converged and the Slaters 
started over the Gull trail for their destination. While Slater 
and his bride were leaving Kalamazoo, they paused on the 
hill overlooking the river and gazed across the valley upon a 
scene they never forgot and of which they often afterward 
spoke. Beyond them extended the vast forest as far as they 
could see. Below, gleaming between its wooded banks, was 
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the river, its current here and there breaking into foam on 
the rocks in the ford. When that hill became a cemetery, 
Slater requested that he might rest there. Today, he and his 
wife and daughter lie on the summit. 

The Slaters settled permanently at the Thomas Mission in 
1827 and began work among one hundred and fifty Ottawa 
families. When they arrived, they found there also Louis 
Campau, noted fur trader, who had brought there his bride 
of eighteen, Sophie de Marsac, whom he had married in De- 
troit. These two women, the only white women in the Grand 
river valley, one American, one French, one a Baptist, the other 
a devout Catholic, could not understand one another, but they 
found great delight in association. 

Mrs. Campau, recalling those early days, said: 

“T so glad dear Mrs. Slater come. We the only white women 
here. We go back and forth to see one another often. I 
speak no word of English. Mrs. Slater, she speak no word of 
French. But we just sit and look at each other and we make 
signs so we partly understand and we so happy.” 

On Slater’s accomplishments during the nine and one half 
years he labored at the Thomas Mission, we have no time to 
dwell here. As the white settlement became larger, the Indians 
had more opportunity to obtain liquor. Once drunk, they were 
easy victims for disreputable traders, who came to the settle- 
ment in increasing numbers. When Slater and the Rev. Father 
Baraga, the Roman Catholic priest, who had converted over 
180, opposed their actions, these men who were robbing the 
Indians and demoralizing them decided to make it too hot for 
the missionaries, with the result that the priest was attacked 
in his home and finally compelled to leave and Slater decided 
to take his band to an isolated locality. 

The region northwest of Gull Lake, to which the missionary 
had often accompanied his Ottawas, impressed him as the 
most desirable location. The possibilities of good fishing 
pleased the Indians, and the missionary in 1836 purchased 
from Luther Hill a tract said to consist of one thousand acres, 
part of which was Garden prairie on which Amasa 8. Parker, 
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the county’s first settler, had located five years previously. The 
land was sold in parcels to the Indians, who received small 
annual payments from the government. About fifty families 
came with Slater and log houses were erected for them. 

Slater put up a building to be used as a church and school. 
In a belfry consisting of four posts set in the ground, was 
suspended the mission bell brought from Grand Rapids. He 
bought this bell in Detroit in 1830 and sent it by ship to the 
mouth of the Grand River. It was conveyed by flatboat to its 
destination. When the mission was abandoned, the bell was 
used in the old schoolhouse at Prairieville, and was destroyed 
when that building was burned less than twenty years ago. 

In this mission school, both Indian and white children re- 
ceived instruction. Among them was the late Cornelius Mason 
of Richland, who later became Slater’s son-in-law. What did 
the mission look like? Mr. Mason thus described it to me: 

“The mission was a large building with a barn frame and 
shingle roof, with a belfry in the center. There was a porch 
in front and two entrances. The building was sided with 
clapboards and painted. The bell was similar to the ordinary 
school bell. It was rung by a rope which hung down behind 
the pulpit and the pulpit was in the center of one side of the 
building. Facing it were the slips or pews, which were plain- 
ly, but substantially, made of ordinary boards. The building 
stood across the trail, or road, from the missionary’s house.” 

Mr. Slater’s dwelling was located amid oak trees on a knoll 
about two hundred yards from the mission. It was a frame 
building—a good house for those days—substantially, but 
roughly built of clapboards and shingled. It had a porch on 
one end and steps at the doors. It stood higher than the 
mission house. 

Mr. Slater preached to the Indians in their own language, 
but he was soon obliged to supplement the services with a ser- 
mon in English, for settlers came many miles to worship with 
the red men. Slater’s relationship to the Indians was that 
of a father to his children. One of the earnest Christians was 
Noonday, whom he had converted, Next to Noonday in im- 
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portance was. the sachem, Mascoh, or Ma-ke-eae-zee, who was 
very proud of the fact that he had served with the British 
fleet which was defeated by Captain Perry in the Battle of 
Put-in-Bay. In Mascoh’s cabin was a sword which he said 
was given him by Captain Barclay for bravery during the en- 
gagement. Mascoh had two children, a son and daughter. 
After the mission was abandoned Mascoh removed, with many 
other Indians, to the colony in Isabella County, where he died 
at an advanced age. His son served with the Michigan Sharp- 
shooters in the Civil War. 

The mission Indians were great hunters and fishermen. 
When they took up residence in Prairieville, the numerous 
lakes lying in the heart of the oak-openings country were full 
of fish. Deer wandered about in herds, and bear were plenti- 
ful. As game grew scarce, the older Indians went farther 
north to hunt. Establishment of a glove factory on Gull Creek 
below the site of Yorkville caused pelt hunters to scour the 
country for deer. The skinned carcasses were left in the 
woods to decay. This unchecked slaughter of the Indians’ 
principal source of food soon exterminated the animals. “White 
man is hog and wants everything,” one Indian remarked to 
Mr. Mason. 

With the assistance of Noonday, Slater carried on his work 
with great success. This venerable chief was described as 
“Six feet tall, well-proportioned, noble in appearance and pos- 
sessed of great muscular strength.” Noonday’s wife is thus 
described by the late Henry Little of Richland: “Her lady- 
ship, Mrs. Noonday, was a short, dumpy, unassuming lady 
of the old school. Nature had not seen fit to make her at- 
tractive with personal beauty and what little there might 
have been of comeliness in her features had been sadly marred 
by an ugly scar upon the left side of her face.” 

Although Noonday was said to have been the chief who 
directed the burning of Buffalo and the massacre of its resi- 
dents, he denied this charge. While serving at the right of 
Tecumseh in the Battle of the Thames, he saw his noted chief 
shot down by Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, after- 
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wards vice-president; and it was through Noonday, that the 
Indian’s slayer was identified. While Noonday in Washing- 
ton was accompanying General Cass on a visit to President 
Martin VanBuren, they stopped to see Johnson and Noonday 
immediately recognized him and recalled the incident in the 
battle. : 

While the Indians were being taught the rudiments of farm- 
ing, Mrs. Slater instructed the women in housework. The first 
teacher in Slater’s school was Miss Susan Parker, sister of 
Amasa S. Parker. She was succeeded by Frances, Slater’s 
daughter, who later became the wife of Cornelius Mason. 

In accordance with treaty agreement, the Indians received 
annually from the government about eight or ten dollars 
apiece. This distribution took place at the mission in October 
and usually required about four days. During this time, the 
crooks, whiskey sellers, and others assembled in the locality 
for the purpose of fleecing the Indians out of this paltry 
remittance. On one occasion, Slater found nearly all the 
Indians drunk and their money gone within forty-eight hours 
after they received it. On another occasion, when the rum 
sellers set up their kegs in the woods ready for business, 
Slater seized an axe and, displaying the courage of his Boston 
Tea Party ancestor, smashed in the heads of the barrels and put 
the rabble to flight. 

On another occasion, a landlord at the Prairieville hotel 
sold liquor to the Indians and Noonday complained to the 
Indian agent in Detroit, who urged Gull Prairie residents to 
prosecute the man; and Joseph Merriman, of Yorkville, friend 
of Slater and the Indians, had the tavern keeper arrested. The 
man pleaded so earnestly that Slater settled with him, after re- 
ceiving his pledge he would sell no more liquor to the red men. 
The inn keeper immediately turned about and had Slater and 
Merriman arrested and put in jail in Hastings, on the charge 
that they had no legal right to settle with him. After spend- 
ing the night in jail, Slater succeeded in getting bail and then 
went after a bondsman for Mr. Merriman. Judge Ransom, of 
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Kalamazoo, then holding court in Hastings, said he would 
not allow the case to be called and the men were released. 

Always desirous of promoting the welfare of the Indians, 
Slater was ready to assist other missionaries, and when the 
Rey. James Selkirk, on his way to visit Chief Sag-a-maw at 
Gun Lake, stopped at- Slater’s the Baptist clergyman went 
along. In his diary, the Episcopalian missionary wrote: 

“We left our horses and carriage at the tavern of Mr. Lewis 
and went on foot two and one half miles and found them 
a poor, miserable race. The Rey. Mr. Slater was with us. The 
old chief had three wives, but he said little to us and we re- 
turned to Lewis’ and took our teams and went on to the Rev. 
Slater’s. We stayed at his home that night.” Of another 
visit he writes: “We arrived at Mr. Slater’s about noon. 
My oldest son went with me. My father played the clarinet, 
my son took the violin, myself the French horn. We went out 
of doors and began to play a march and the Indians came 
running from their habitations and gathered round us to hear 
our music. We played about twenty tunes to their great amuse- 
ment. My hired man went to work for Mr. Slater while I 
looked up the land on which to settle. I left my family at 
Mr. Slater’s and went down to visit Sag-a-maw. I found the 
old chief at his wigwam. After I had given the old man a 
hand of tobacco, which pleased him very much, he stated there 
was excellent land about six miles from that place and that 
he would go with me.” 

As a result of this trip with the old chief, the Selkirk Lake 
Mission -was established and successfully conducted for many 
years. Today this is called the Bradley Indian Settlement. 

While Mr. Slater was in Washington in 1852 to transact some 
business for his band, Mrs. Slater became ill and died. The 
Indians deeply mourned for her. She had long been their 
adviser in times of trouble. For two years more Slater with 
the help of his daughter, Emily, conducted the mission. It 
was given up in 1854 and the Slaters moved to Kalamazoo. 
Many Indians refused to leave and Slater rode fourteen miles 
every Sunday on his horse, Jack, to preach to them. 
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When the mission broke up, many of the Indians in ac- 
cordance with treaty provisions, moved to land provided in 
Oceana and Isabella counties. Others joined small colonies 
in Van Buren County, and at Athens and Bradley. 

Noonday lived quietly in his log cabin. He died at the age 
of ninety-eight. He was buried by the side of his wife in 
the field south of the road running west from Holden’s Corners. 
Here lie over 100 members of the mission band. Noonday’s 
grave was marked with a tombstone, but relic hunters carried 
it away piece by piece until it absolutely disappeared. 

Noonday was visiting the Thornapple Lake Indians when 
seized by his last illness. 

The late James Cutler recalled the following incident: 

About August 18, 1855, I looked up State Street in Hast- 
ings and witnessed an astonishing sight. Several Indians were 
driving a pair of their ponies, which were dragging into town 
what appeared to be a load of small trees. When this strange 
outfit stopped in the village, I investigated and found that it 
was a Democrat wagon, belonging to Mr. McClelland, who 
lived near the Indian settlement at Thornapple Lake. The 
wagon was completely covered with arched branches, under- 
neath which lay Chief Noonday, who had been taken very ill. 
He was being tenderly cared for. The Indians they said, were 
conveying him to the home of his good friend, Selkirk, the 
missionary, who lived west of Gun Lake. Noonday died at 
Selkirk’s soon afterward.” 

Slater, always devoted to service for others, joined the Chris- 
tian Commission, when the Civil War broke out. Serving with- 
out pay, he took care of wounded and ill soldiers in the army 
hospital in Nashville, Tenn., and worked until his health be- 
came undermined and he returned home to die. The end came 
April 27, 1866. The few Indians still residing at the old 
mission came to mourn at his burial which took place beside 
his wife on that sightly hilltop from which they had, as bride 
and bridegroom filled with the enthusiasm of youth, watched 


the golden sunlight playing on the branches of the primeval 
forest below. 





Baw BreEse LAKE 
By Vivian Lyon Moorp 
HILLSDALE 


NE late afternoon I sat upon the veranda of the Hills- 
QO dale Country Club gazing out over the waters of Baw 
Beese Lake, It was.an Indian summer day, warm, smokily 
brilliant, dreamy. Not a ripple moved the surface of the lake, 
scarcely a breath touched the gorgeous foliage of the mirrored 
trees. A canoe floated across my vision silently propelled by 
an occasional dip of the paddle. It was a prospect to con- 
jure up visions. I fancied that in the haze half veiling Wolf 
Point and Cedar Island, I could see the shades of the long 
departed red men hovering over their. hunting ground of 
yore, as loath to leave it as they had been ninety years ago 
in the flesh. I mused upon the scenes which the lake had 
witnessed, upon the days when Potawatomi and white man 
were brothers and the yet earlier days when the Indian was 
the sole master of this verdant domain, and a desire was born 
in me to record some of the history and legends which cluster 
around these shores. Much of it is folk lore handed down 
by word of mouth from those who knew. Now and then a 
bit is documentary, but it is all part and parcel of the story 
of the last stand of the Indians in Southern Michigan. 

A century and more ago, Baw Beese Lake was the favorite 
camping ground of a tribe of Potawatomis who roamed the 
region under the leadership of their Chief, Baw Beese. The 
Potawatomis, as a nation, were fierce and warlike, but this 
particular band of 150 or so was peace loving, kindly, and 
unaggressive. They had no permanent village but appear to 
have wandered here and there as inclination dictated. Al- 
ways, however, they returned to the banks of the spring-fed 
lake with its abundant fishing and surrounding forests filled 
with game. Here they erected some few bark cabins and 
planted scattering patches of maize. Here was their official 
residence. Here were their dead. 
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The spot was included in that cession of land from the orig- 
inal owners to the U. S. Government concluded by the Treaty 
of Chicago. Strangely enough, it seems to us who were taught 
that Baw Beese was a mighty Chieftain, his mark does not 
appear among the 55 Potawatomi signatures upon the treaty, 
but we like to think, and it is possible, that some reason other 
than unimportance kept him from that Conference. Be that 
as it may, he was as supreme as a chief of that democratic 
race ever was, over his own group, and to the end of his days, 
considered Hillsdale County his personal property. He went 
so far, at one time, as to try to collect fees and rentals from 
the government, like any lord of a manor levying upon his ten- 
ant. Failing in this, he and his companions remained in their 
ancestral forests, complacently disregarding the terms of the 
Treaty whereby western reservations were provided for the 
Potawatomis. Since there were then no white settlers to 
dispute possession, no move was made to eject them and, un- 
molested, they pursued the even tenor of their way as before. 

In 1827 the first white family made its way into interior 
Michigan, coming by sledge over the frozen trail from Wayne 
County. Heading the party was Captain Moses Allen, a vet- 
eran of the War of 1812 and a member of the crew that 
had surveyed the Chicago Trail. 

He brought with him his very young wife and children 
and located on the fertile prairie later called by his name. 
Chief Baw Beese cordially welcomed these white people into 
his realm, assisting them in every way within his power, and 
a friendship which stood the test of time was cemented by 
smoking the pipe of peace with both Capt. and Mrs. Allen. 
The next year when Benaiah Jones settled at the junction 
of the Trail and the St. Joseph River, five miles from the 
Allens, Baw Beese extended friendship to him and his ever 
enlarging family, and brotherly affection was created. 

Had it not been for their Indian neighbors, the early settlers 
in Hillsdale County would have fared badly during the first 
hard winters. Though they were scions of sturdy pioneer 
stock, resourceful in the extreme, and inured to hardships, 
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they must of necessity have succumbed to the privation and 
exposure if Baw Beese had not come to their rescue. In fact 
Capt. Allen did so succumb and was buried as fittingly as 
possible upon his own claim. But his girl-wife and her little 
ones came through unscathed, as did the Joneses, and no small 
share of the credit must be given to the faithful chief who 
would often present himself at the door laden with game or 
maize, a wild turkey or a quail, throw it at their feet, stoically 
receive their thanks, and join them in the meal which he had 
provided. 

As time went on the courtesies of cabin and wigwam were 
freely exchanged. The Indians served their guests with fresh- 
ly shot game; in her turn, Mrs. Allen offered her pioneer mince 
pie made of venison, cranberries and wild honey, and her 
cream biscuits baked in front of the hearth. The Indians also 
watched over the white men in the forests and piloted home 
many a settler who had lost his way. On one such occasion 
the guide was rewarded with a pair of scarlet pantaloons 
which made him the most envied young buck in the tribe. The 
settlers learned the Indian dialect and utilized it exclusively 
in their mutual dealings, sometimes making laughable errors, 
as was the case when Mrs. Allen caused great amusement 
by assuring a group of her red friends that she would give 
them lice (instead of beans) for their beeswax. From the 
Indian children the white youngsters learned fearlessness and. 
skill in sports, and contests were staged to determine their 
relative dexterity, with the blanketed braves as spectators. On 
the other hand, when the first school was opened, among the 
pupils within its walls was a son of Baw Beese, learning his 
a-b, abs, and rule of three at the side of the young palefaces. 
Reciprocity was the order of the day. From Mrs. Jones the 
Indians received food and shelter, from Mrs. Olds clothing, 
and from Mrs. Allen excellent nursing (and bitter doses) in 
their illnesses. From all they received lessons in industry and 
frugality, and they repaid their benefactors with unfaltering 
loyalty and protection. 
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It was to this loyalty that Mrs. Allen appealed in a vain 
effort to avert a tragedy which has become famous in the 
annals of lower Michigan. The red man’s law was stronger 
than the white woman’s plea and the dread deed was consum- 
mated. The story runs thus: When Chief Baw Beese was a 
lithe and handsome youth, he loved and wed a beautiful maiden, 
and they set up their wigwam upon the shores of the 
Lake. After many happy moons there together, a daughter 
was born to them whom they named Wenona, the replica of 
her mother, and the pride of her father’s heart. But death 
snatched away the young chief’s bride; she was buried in the 
lake, and he was left desolate. Though later he married again 
and had sons and daughters, none were as dear to him as 
Wenona, the child of his lost love. The years passed. Princess 
Wenona grew to womanhood and was given in marriage to a 
member of a neighboring tribe. She did not love him, having 
bestowed her affection upon her cousin, Ash-tee-wette; but 
she tolerated him, and he was added to the band by the lake. 
All went well until one day Wenona discovered that he had 
stolen and sold her pony, a wedding gift from her father. 
At once her savage nature asserted itself. Blind with rage, 
she seized her knife and stabbed her husband to the heart. 
The neighboring tribe demanded the penalty. Indian law was 
“an eye for an eye” and Baw Beese was faced with the duty, 
as Chief, of executing his own daughter. Unflinchingly, as be- 
came his rank, he fulfilled the law and then, brokenhearted and 
alone, he bore Wenona’s body away in his arms. He was gone 
for days, nor did he ever reveal the spot where he had laid 
her, but years after the red men had all left the county, the 
skeleton of an Indian girl with a silver cross around the neck 
and other marks of distinction about it, was exhumed some 
miles south of the lake. As there was no record of any other 
such grave, it was assumed, and perhaps rightly, that this was 
the hapless princess who expiated her deed at the hands of her 
father. 

Having buried his past, Baw Beese took up life anew, a 
changed man. He never lost his dignity and poise, but gave 
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up many of his roving habits, and clung with tenacity to his 
beloved lake. His main camp was at the northwest end, near 
where the Hillsdale Power House now stands, and even today, 
when the sod is plowed up for fresh seeding, one can see 
the ring of red, burned clay where the council fires flared so 
long ago. For some reason the younger members of the band 
chose to live by themselves (perhaps they were “flaming youth” 
and resented supervision by their elders) and their camp was 
on the site now occupied by the Country Club a short dis- 
tance away. The familiar association with the white people 
continued, growing even closer as each race became accustomed 
to the other. Baw Beese was always at his white neighbors’ 
service, whether it were for the raising of a barn, for a husk- 
ing bee, or for a Thanksgiving feast. He even paid the white 
people the high compliment of offering to allow his son to 
marry 16 year old Sally Champlin, and it required much tact 
on the part of her father to refuse the honor without offend- 
ing the Chief. 

The peace of this philadelphic existence was not broken by 
the Black Hawk uprising. Baw Beese and his subjects re- 
fused to join in the rebellion, and remained loyal to their 
white brothers. While the alarms did not modify in the 
slightest degree the cordial relationship between the races in 
Hillsdale County, yet long after the capture of Black Hawk 
and the end of the “war” the counties to the westward be- 
came increasingly uneasy as the Hillsdale Indians persisted in 
ignoring the government order to vacate. Attempts were made 
to compel them to leave but the wily redskins baffled all efforts. 
The whites of the county were so attached to them that the 
government received no cooperation and in 1840 it was neces- 
sary to dispatch troops to effect their removal to a Kansas 
reservation. Even then old Leathernose delayed the departure 
several days by hiding in the corn fields and causing the 
soldiers endless annoyance before he was corralled. 

It was a sad day for all when Baw Beese finally bowed to 
the inevitable. Schools were dismissed that the children might 
bid him goodbye. Everyone turned out and sorrow was uni- 
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versal at the sight of the old man in his pathetic surrender. 
Prior to departure, the entire tribe took a ceremonial farewell 
of their deceased kindred whom they had to leave behind, 
marching around each grave in turn and placing upon it a 
symbolic handful of corn. Then downcast and dejected, es- 
corted by the soldiers, and with the school children waving 
godspeed, the Indians passed from Southern Michigan for- 
ever. Baw Beese himself lived to a ripe age, and his white 
friends at the instigation of Colonel Fowler conferred immor- 
tality upon his memory by giving his name to the lake which 
he had so loved. 

Four decades passed. Another group of men brought honor 
to themselves and renown to the little lake. Replacing birch 
bark canoes with racing shells, the “Baw Beese Rowing Crew” 
wrote a distinguished chapter in the picturesque history 
started by the Potawatomis. Only one member of the crew 
is still living—but there are many who remember the thrilling 
days when the whole sporting world rang with plaudits for 
that rowing quartette from Michigan. Hitherto unrecognized, 
indeed unheard of, and untrained, these four young clerks 
courageously “crashed” the national regattas and carried off 
trophy after trophy from under the very noses of indignant 
veteran rivals. A contemporary newspaper speaking of one 
of their triumphs says: 

“Michigan oarsmen have again proven that they beat the 
world. The Saratoga regatta was the greatest meeting of 
oarsmen ever held in America and the victory of the greenest 
crew there was one of the most wonderful athletic feats on 
record.” 

The men who thus distinguished themselves were Capt. 
Clarence W. Terwilliger, Lou F. Beckhardt, J. D. Wilson, and 
E. B. Van Valkenburgh. Wholly inexperienced and with only 
two months practice at Baw Beese Lake, “with no guide but 
their common sense” and on a “training diet of everything 
they liked the taste of’, they entered the championship con- 
test at Saratoga, N. Y., and won the national honors “by 
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the fastest time ever made in a mile and a half straight-away 
amateur race on ‘dead water’.” 

Upon receipt of the news, Hillsdale naturally went wild. 
Business was suspended, bells were rung, bonfires kindled, flags 
displayed, houses decorated. Impromptu bands furnished 
music here and there and the whole town prepared an en- 
thusiastic welcome. Will Carleton, Hillsdale’s own poet, rose 
to the occasion and with his usual ready wit produced the 
poem, “Our Four in a Row” as his contribution to the cele- 
bration. 

For three years the Baw Beese crew retained the national 
American Amateur Rowing Championship, and then with high 
hopes they sailed for England to compete for the champion- 
ship of the world. It seemed their hopes would be attained 
for at the beginning of that race they soon outdistanced their 
opponents; an accident snatched away the victory when it 
was fairly within their grasp. An English newspaper, of the 
day, “The Sportsman”, designated their accomplishment as 
phenomenal and frankly admitted that only the untoward acci- 
dent to their boat prevented their bringing the world title to 
America. The disappointment was bitter, but the boys were 
hailed as heroes upon their return to the United States, by 
every city through which they passed. In their “home town” 
whose name they had made known to the world, their achieve- 
ments have become household words. 

Baw Beese Lake has likewise been noted for a picturesque 
character, the so-called “Hermit of Cedar Island,’ who was 
really no hermit at all but one of the best known fishermen 
and trappers in the state of Michigan. Bud Sellars, to whom 
this misnomer was applied, was the most genial and hospitable 
of souls. He lived at the Lake for more than sixty years, 
coming there as a young man with a supposedly incurable case 
of tuberculosis. The life in the open killed the deadly germs. 
Occasional summer boarders and his justly famous fish dinners 
furnished him a livelihood. In the early nineteen hundreds, 
when Baw Beese Lake was a popular resort visited by thou- 
sands each summer, his cottage on the island was one of the 
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sightseeing stops and he exhibited with pride his neat house- 
keeping. In his later years he was gnarled and weatherbeaten 
as an oak, and physically as tough. Despite advancing age he 
thought nothing of walking to town and back—seven or eight 
miles—and made it across the ice in the winter. He enter- 
tained less than when in his prime but was a favorite with 
the students of Hillsdale College who visited him frequently, 
and was the protege of the whole community. Everyone felt 
sorry for him at the death of his old dog, Joe, his constant com- 
panion for sixteen years. Now the cottage on Cedar Island 
stands vacant, for recently Bud Sellars passed on to join 
those who preceded him as custodians of Baw Beese Lake. 
And so, on that late summer afternoon as I watched the 
sun’s crimson ball slip through the haze and below the horizon, 
I still mused on these men whose lives were so intimately as- 
sociated with the Lake. Chief Baw Beese and Hermit Bud 
Sellars, widely divergent characters, were united in my mind 
by their devotion to the Lake which I have loved from child- 
hood, and I seemed to see in the haze of that October day the 
shadowy forms of Wenona, Ash-tee-wette, Baw Beese, and 
others, as if they were really there, guardians of our Lake. 











A PIoNEER WEDDING 
By JOSEPHINE TROMBLE GREENING 


BAY CrTy 


N Pine Ridge Cemetery stands the first monument erected 
| in Bay County. On it is this inscription, “They pitched 
their tent in the wilderness and planted a vineyard, but their 
Father called them ere they gathered the fruit. Erected to the 
memory of James McCormick and his wife, Ellen Garrett, by 
their children.” 

James McCormick, his wife and twelve children, came from 
Albany, New York, and settled on the banks of the Flint 
River. Mr. McCormick bought the old trading post as a home 
for his large family, and a commemorative tablet now marks 
the place where the post stood for many years the center of 
the contacts between whites and Indians in the Saginaw Val- 
ley. When the McCormicks came to Flint, the Indians were 
still being paid by the United States government in accordance 
with the treaty of Saginaw, and it was at the James Mc- 
Cormick house that the government agents came to meet the 
Indians. At stated intervals the Indians gathered there to re- 
ceive the money due them. These pay days brought both trad- 
ers and Indians from far and near. They were the only oc- 
casions in this frontier life when many people came together. 
Naturally they were regarded as festive days. 

The subject of this sketch is Sallie McCormick, the daugh- 
ter of James and Ellen McCormick, and we are introduced to 
her on one of the Indian pay days when she was about ten 
years old. She was greatly excited and was dancing about 
with her brothers and the Indian children, counting the canoes 
which discharged their passengers on the bank of the river 
in front of the house, and listening to the traders as they 
greeted each other. She and all her brothers spoke the Chip- 
pewa language with the greatest ease, though it remained a 
meaningless jargon to their parents. One trader had not 
yet come, the Indians said, and the government agent seemed 
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to want to delay the “paying off” until he arrived, so Sallie 
and her brothers were watching for him, peering down the 
river to be the first to get a glimpse of his canoe. Suddenly 
a shout went up from the other traders, “There comes Tromblé 
on foot through the woods!” And Sallie saw him at the far 
end of the clearing coming from the dark forest into the sun- 
light. Tall and strong he was, and walking easily as though 
untired by his long tramp of thirty odd miles from the lower 
reaches of the Saginaw. Childlike she ran the length of the 
clearing to greet him, explaining breathlessly in Indian that 
all the other traders were there and were waiting for him. 
And though the fair blue-eyed young Frenchman answered 
in the Indian tongue, his manner was not that of an Indian, 
for he smiled and thanked her and took hold of her hand so 
she could keep up with his long strides as they made their 
way around stumps and through huckleberry bushes to the 
trading post. 

The Indians of the Saginaw Valley were like other Indians. 
With a government payment in sight they always discovered 
many desires and needs which they satisfied by buying from the 
traders on credit. When the actual pay day came, the money 
passed quickly through the hands of the tribesmen into the- 
pockets of our pioneer business men, the traders. The young 
French trader, Medor Tromblé, had come from what is now 
Bay City, where he had been the first white man to settle 
permanently and where he now lived with his brother Joseph, 
to collect what was due him from the tribe for the many 
things he had advanced to them through the long winter. Now 
the Indians were ready with their silver and gold; each adult 
member of the tribe for a little time had some cash. As pay- 
ments were made to Tromblé he stored the money in his sev- 
eral big pockets, meanwhile chatting and joking with his 
Indian clients with whom he was on the best of terms. Soon 
his pockets were full, and his pointed cap was made to serve 
as purse. Even then he had not room enough, and laughing, 
he took off both socks and filled them too with money. All 
the motley assembly was amused, and little Sallie was fas- 
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cinated. She never forgot the tall Frenchman, towering above 
the Indian boys and men, with his bulging socks held high 
above his head, and good-naturedly daring the natives to take 
them away from him if they could. 

A little later a white family settled near the McCormicks. 
They had a young son, and when her brothers teased her about 
the boy, saying, “Just you wait, Sallie, he will grow up some 
day and be a white man for you to marry,” she would reply 
with absolute conviction, “The man I am going to marry 
is the man who had his socks full of gold.” 

There were no schools in Michigan then, and Sallie with 
no one but her brothers and the Indians to play with, bade 
fair to grow up a hoyden. So the next year, James McCormick 
made the long hard trip back to Albany with Sallie and her 
brother William to put them in school. By Indian trail they 
walked through the woods to Detroit where the children had 
to be fitted out with clothes. Then they took a sail boat to Buf- 
falo, and from Buffalo to Albany they went by stage. The jour- 
ney was just one thrilling adventure after another to the back- 
woods children, although it took them nearly a month. The 
McCormicks had always been Presbyterians and schools had 
.to be found which would bring the children up in the faith 
of their fathers. This being accomplished, James McCormick 
left his little son and daughter and made the weary trip back 
to Michigan, and Sallie and William stayed in the land of 
civilization until she was seventeen and he nineteen. The 
banks of the Flint River and her Indian friends came to seem 
like a dream to the girl as she settled down to learn all that 
was expected of a Presbyterian young lady in the 1840’s. But 
finally her seventeenth birthday came, and arrangements were 
made for the return home. 

Her family in the meantime had moved to Lower Saginaw, 
now Bay City, and had purchased what is still known as “The 
Center House” on the corner of 24th and Water Streets, the 
first frame house as distinguished from log cabins to be built 
in Bay City. This house had been erected by Medor and 
Joseph Tromblé as a center for their trade with the Indians. 
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With the incoming of the whites this business had declined 
greatly and the two brothers were how occupied with their 
extensive landholdings. 

Great was the rejoicing when the McCormick young people 
actually arrived. The family could not hear enough of the 
world from which they had been cut off so long. They were 
impressed, too, with William’s gentlemanly appearance and 
his buckled shoes, and Sallie they found was a dignified young 
lady in long full skirts, and with a becoming poke bonnet 
framing her curls. From the Flint River came the Indians, 
the childhood friends of the brother and sister, bearing gifts 
after their kind, beaded moccasins of deerskin and mococks 
of maple sugar. Scattered settlers came in to make their ac- 
quaintance. For a time Sallie enjoyed the excitement of home- 
coming. Later she was unbearably lonely. She had made 
suitable friends of her own age in the East. She missed the 
civilized sights and sounds which had become part of her life. 
She missed her girl companions, her school, her church. 
Especially of an evening she felt desolate, no young persons 
coming in to see her, the forests shutting her in, no place to 
go but to the banks of the river. Every night she would sit 
by the river watching the sunset and the water, wondering 
if all her life were to be spent in this wild spot. One eve- 
ning her reverie was broken by the notes of a flute. She jumped 
up in astonishment, and saw the player advancing toward her 
from the woods with a long easy stride she remembered well. 
. Yes, he was no other than the man with his socks filled with 
gold. There was a slight pause of embarrassment as she real- 
ized she could not speak his language and he remembered he 
could not understand hers. They suddenly both remembered 
they could speak the Indian tongue. It was love at first sight. 
The banks of the Saginaw were no longer lonely to Sallie and 
she pointed out the beauty of the sunset in the musical Chip- 
pewa speech, and he countered with a compliment, the like of 
which a Chippewa maiden had doubtless never heard. And 
thereafter during the summer and fall, they sat at evening on 
the river bank and the Indian tongue proved an adequate 
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medium in which Medor taught Sallie her French, and Sallie 
taught Medor his English, and when the beauty of the sunset 
was overpowering and thoughts lay too deep for words, there 
was always the music of Medor’s flute, with the lapping of the 
water for accompaniment. 

They were to be married when next Father Richard came 
to the valley and that would not be till spring as the good 
priest’s flock was so scattered he could only make the rounds 
once a year. But this time he would come a few weeks early 
so that Miss Sallie McCormick, trained for six years in a good 
Presbyterian school, might be properly instructed in the 
Catholic faith so she would make a good wife for Medor 
Tromblé. Meanwhile the French and English lessons went on, 
and Medor superintended the building of a home for Sallie, 
on the beloved river bank. Life had become interesting again 
for Sallie. 

Winter was over at last and the wedding day was near. 
Everyone in the settlement was looking forward to the event. 
Medor went hunting and brought back three deer and four 
wild turkeys, and much labor it was to get the game ready 
for the wedding feast. On the beautiful May day set for 
the wedding, he arrived at the McCormick home with his flute 
and a great bouquet of “lady slippers” (wild orchids) for 
his bride, and he led by the bridle the only horse in the Saginaw 
Valley for her to ride on. The wedding procession started from 
the Center House on 24th Street. Sallie in a white dress 
sprigged with green and a poke bonnet lined with roses, was 
seated on the horse, and Medor walked beside her, holding the 
bridle. The McCormick relatives, and there were many, fol- 
lowed in an ox cart or on foot to the home of Captain Joseph 
Marsac, the government agent, on what would now be 40th 
Street. Here a rude altar had been erected and Father Rich- 
ard awaited them. All the little band of pioneers were pres- 
ent and many Indians gay in their ceremonial eagle feathers 
surrounded the house. Chief Noc-chick-o-my and his three 
wives were much in evidence. 
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After the ceremony the procession returned to the house 
of the bride’s parents where the tables were spread with 
saddles of venison, the roasted turkeys and much beside. Dur- 
ing the merry repast there were speeches in French and in 
English, and Chief Noc-chick-o-my spoke at length in his own 
tongue about the Great Spirit and predicted a long and happy 
life for the wedded pair. And then came the preparation for 
the honey-moon which was to be spent at the home of Medor’s 
brother Joseph, five miles down the river. The bride and groom 
could not tarry long with their friends for it was growing late 
and it would not be safe for them to be in the forest after 
night. fall. Goodbye’s were said and Sallie again mounted the 
horse and Medor walked beside her carrying his beloved flute 
and his rifle. They had to cross both channels of the river. 
Some rods below the McCormick home, an Indian with his 
canoe awaited them. Sallie dismounted, got into the canoe; 
the Indian paddled and Medor kept the horse’s head in the 
right direction as it swam after them to the middle ground. 
The canoe was carried through the trees and brush to the 
next channel and the same procedure was repeated. After 
that there were four miles of walking through the darkening 
forest. Wolves were barking and howling and other wild 
animals made their near presence felt ere they merged into the 
clearing in which Joseph Tromblé’s house stood, but they had 
not been molested and Medor had not had to use his rifle. 

~After the honeymoon they returned to the home Medor 
had prepared for Sallie and gradually it was furnished with 
things brought from Detroit in sailing vessels. The old house 
is gone now, but the eight huge cottonwood trees which they 
planted as small saplings the first year of their married life 
still mark the site. Now the Ward Veneer works stand there. 

The prophecy of the old chief came true. Medor and Sallie 
had a long and happy married life and maintained a pros- 
perous, comfortable home for their seven children, five of 
whom are still living. Their remains rest in Saint Patrick’s 
cemetery and on the monument their children erected to their 
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memory is the inscription, “And their children shall rise up 
and call them blessed. Sacred to the memory of Medor 
Tromblé and his wife, Sarah R. McCormick, pioneers of 1835 
and founders of Bay City.” 
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HE annual meeting of the Michigan State Historical So- 

ciety in 1932 will be held in Ann Arbor at the William 
L. Clements Library, upon which occasion Dr. Randolph G. 
Adams who is Director of the Library will speak upon some 
phase of the life and work of George Washington. This meeting 
is intended to mark the climax of the series of George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial celebrations in Michigan which began last 
February as a part of the national program in honor of the 
Father of our Country. The date selected tentatively is Satur- 
day, Oct, 21. Members and guests will meet for dinner at 6 
o’clock in the Michigan Union where a brief business meeting 
will be held, after which adjournment will be had to the 
Library parlors for the historical program. Full announce- 
ment of the program will be made early in October. 


- ICENTENNIAL Notes On George Washington” is the 

B “title of a series of pamphlets edited by Dr. Ran- 
dolph G. Adams, as Chairman of Michigan Commission on 
the Washington Bicentennial. 

This series, issued by the Commission and printed at the 
Alumni Press, University of Michigan, as the result of in- 
dividual initiative in Ann Arbor, Port Huron and Bay City, 
contains specimens of the wealth of original material of the 
Age of Washington owned in Michigan and particularly by the 
William L. Clements Library. 

Necessarily the series is published in a limited edition (4000 
copies), but is adequate to supply the needs of libraries and 
many schools. The type is to be kept standing for all numbers 
until November, in hope that some agency will see the advan- 
tage of having the entire series published together as a little 
book, and as a permanent record of Michigan’s contribution to 
the Washington Bicentennial, it is announced by the Commis- 
sion. 
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Members of the Michigan Commission for the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial are as follows: 

Randolph G. Adams, Ann Arbor, Chairman; Mrs. Charles 
_F. Bathrick, Battle Creek; Mr. Clarence W. Christopher, 
Petoskey; Mrs. Rolland A. Cornell, Detroit; Mrs. Gerrit J. 
Diekema, Ann Arbor; Mr. Willard Dow, Midland; Msgr. Pat- 
rick R. Dunigan, Flint; Rev. William H. Gallagher, Allegan; 
Clarke L. Heckathorn, Munising; Dr. William O. Hotchkiss, 
Houghton; Mr. O. Z. Ide, Detroit; Mr. George L. Lusk, Bay 
City; Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, Wakefield; Mr. John P. Schuch, Sag- 
inaw; Mr. Charles A. Sink, Ann Arbor; Mr. Warren A. Slack, 
Bad Axe; Mr. Justus S. Stearns, Ludington; Mr. William W. 
Tefft, Jackson; Mrs. Robert Weideman, Twin Lake» Mr. Al- 
bert J. Young, Escanaba. 


Dear Editor, 
OME time ago an Associated Press dispatch carried news 


of the death of William Blackbird, of Harbor Springs, 
Mich., noting that he was the son of Andrew Blackbird, 
Ottawa chief, and a famous Indian. This recalled to the mind 
of the writer an incident of early days when the last Indian 
war cry was raised in Michigan. This occurred in the sum- 
mer of 1878. 

Andrew Blackbird was not a full blooded Indian; neither 
was he the hereditary chief of the Ottawa tribe then living 
at Harbor Springs, but he was descended from old Chief 
Blackbird, Ottawa and Potawatamie Indian, who was prom- 
inent in the war of 1812. Andrew had been educated in Cin- 
cinnati where he met Libby Fish, an English governess, born 
in England. They were married and Blackbird brought his 
bride to Little Traverse, now Harbor Springs, where he raised 
his family. He was Indian interpreter for the government and 
was also postmaster. He had considerable property, his por- 
tion of the Ottawa lands. Though not the hereditary chief, 
he was consulted upon many questions pertaining to the tribe. 
Late in life he compiled an Indian grammar which attracted 
the attention of the Smithsonian Institute. In the latter half 
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of the ’70s the government had thrown open the Indian lands, 
in Emmet county, for settlement and they were homesteaded 
by soldiers of the Civil War, mostly. Little Traverse had a 
boom, as people began to flock in, many coming in prairie 
schooners from Ohio, Indiana and other states. Blackbird 
had a half sister, a full blood Ottawa woman. She was a 
widow with a family of grown children. She sold a parcel 
of her allotment and invested her money in a new home, 
erected opposite the residence of her brother, Andrew. It was 
disclosed later that a shrewd lawyer had induced her to sign 
a deed of her new home over to him, he telling her that her 
signature was required for the purpose of perfecting her title, 
or on some such pretext. The lawyer’s next move was to gain 
possession so he started eviction proceedings. One bright 
summer afternoon, as the rays of the descending sun gilded 
the tree tops of the surrounding hills and the Indian family 
were seating themselves around the supper table, a constable— 
that awe-inspiring member of society—followed by an assist- 
ant unceremoniously entered the dwelling and informed the 
inmates that they must quit the premises. They did not know 
what it was all about. But that did not matter. They were 
thrown out bodily, together with their poor belongings, the 
various articles of household goods being scattered in the 
street. A large crowd of townspeople had assembled about 
the place to witness the eviction. The Indian woman, con- 
trary to the general belief that Indians are devoid of emotional 
passions, or do not show any, wept just exactly as a white 
woman would, who was losing her home. Suddenly, while 
the various articles were being thrown out, a piercing cry 
rent the air, echoing far across the waters of the placid bay 
and among the wooded hills. It was the war cry of the 
Ottawas! It came from the throat of Andrew Blackbird, 
descendant of the old war chief of 1812, who was standing 
beneath his apple trees within the enclosure surrounding his 
own home, across the street. Twice more was the cry re- 
peated. Even the officer paused in his ruthless work, and the 
onlookers were startled. Many years before, such a war cry 
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would quickly have assembled a thousand warriors. It would 
have been repeated from throat to throat until it had reached 
the last wigwam hidden in the forest depths, and it would 
have struck terror to the hearts of settlers. Now there was no 
response. The warriors were no more. Perhaps Blackbird 
thought the painted and feathered Ottawas of the past would 
rise from their graves in response to his call for vengeance. 
Who knows? The crowd laughed in derision and small boys , 
imitated the cry, while the members of the evicted family 
walked away, following a footpath that led over the hills into 
the sheltering depths of their age-old forest, a pitiful rem- 
nant of a vanquished race. The last war cry of the Ottawas 
had been raised for the last time in Michigan. There had 
been no answer except from the quavering echoes of the hills, 
the ghost-voices of dead warriors, and even they answered in 
mockery. To add to the irony of the situation a minister 
of the gospel was installed in the new dwelling and it was 
for sometime afterwards used as a parsonage! 

Soon the Indian lands were all transferred to white settlers 
and there was no longer need of an Indian interpreter, so 
Blackbird lost his job, and soon after he lost the postoffice, also. 
And the farm which he had cleared in his early youth is now 
used for a golf course. 

—Robert H. Wright, Munising. 


EOPLE must be thinking of those wooden figures in front 
p of cigar stores when they talk about the disappearing 
Michigan Indian. They can’t have the genuine article in mind. 
United States census reports for 1930 show an increase of 
more than 26 per cent over the Indian census of 10 years be- 
fore. 

In the State there are 7,080 redskins compared with 5,614 
in 1920 and 6,172 in 1860. That was the last reliable count 
after a benevolent Government in 1840 drove overland to the 
West all that soldiers could conveniently round up. 

Youw’re wrong if you think you’ll find Indians clinging to the 
Wide Open Spaces. The trend is decidedly to the large cities 
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and towns. The modern brave thinks more of overalls and 
a job in an automobile plant than of beads and buckskins 
and the freedom of the wilds. 

The counties with the largest towns in general show the 
largest population increases in the Indian columns. 

Wayne County in 1860 had only two Indians in its borders. 
Detroit today, exclusive of suburbs, has 350 with 110 others in 
the County. 

The contention of old chiefs that the Real Americans were 
not lazy but acquired that reputation through an aversion to 
farm work could be upheld to some extent, at least, by figures. 

In 1910, Detroit knew but a fragment of its present indus- 
trial supremacy and had in its population but 40 Indians. In 
1920, as it hit its stride, there were 155 and now there are 
350. The native redskin does not find turning out bolt No. 
16,482 nearly as fatiguing as turning out cabbages and carrots, 
it is claimed. 

The combined 17 largest cities in the State in 1910 could 
muster only 58 Indians. Now they have 859. 

Other cities show records comparable to Detroit’s. Grand 
Rapids had two lonely Indians in 1910 and has 131 now. 
Muskegon’s single brave of 20 years ago has been joined by 87 
of his people. Flint was without Indians in 1910 and now 
could be rounded up a war party of 47 if the need arose. 

Hamtramck shows the greatest increase with the smallest 
total. After it was incorporated, not a brave showed his war 
bonnet in the borders. Then in 1930 a United States census 
taker was thrilled to come on a genuine native American— 
an expert at bolts and nuts in a factory. He remains the only 
member of his race in the City, and represents an increase of 
100 per cent. 

If you’re still unconvinced that Indians amount to something 
in the State, consider that $170,000 was spent here on them 
during the last fiscal year by the Federal Government. The 
Michigan bands of Chippewas received $112,459 for support 
and civilization and $50,983.46 more was spent on salaries of 
employees, including labor. 
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-Those who are citizens and not wards of the Government 
do not share in the money. 

An Indian has many rights which have been forgotten. In- 
cluded among them is the privilege of having the United States 
district attorney as a lawyer without pay. Two braves caused 
a commotion in Detroit last year when they came to District 
Attorney Gregory H. Frederick and demanded he start a suit 
for them. 

After consulting early treaties, Mr. Frederick prepared to 
act but the matter was finally settled without recourse to 
the courts. 

Indians claim treaties gave them the right to fish and hunt 
without restraint by conservation laws. They also have another 
modest little claim involving land valued at $3,000,000,000. 
According to treaties, they claim 16 feet on each side of every 
creek, 66 feet on each side of every river and 99 feet around 
all lakes. 





TREND OF POPULATION 


The trend of Michigan Indian population is shown by these 
figures from United States Census books. The 10 counties 
with the greatest Indian population at the present time are 
shown. 

1930 1910 1860 


CS 2)’ ue ths apece sede 717 690 244 
Re er eee pe eat ee 701 890 1,026 
RS Ss en ce te te "... 498 592 ° 

RE eo. olka ack eae ean 460 40 2 
I NE 5 a ae dle, Sete aheate 424 502 848 
Et a! fag ke ad a oe ewe 366 990 a 

RN 25 os Act 5 dal wi he eR 303 454 628 
I ous Va Sansa ee eee 261 334 

RR? Da ek. Dee Ae ee May een 259 245 120 
80h Oe Sirk he hs eh et me 157 29 1 


*Not created in 1860 or with different boundaries. 
a-Site of the Mt. Pleasant Indian School. 
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Nearly all resort land and a great deal of industrial prop- 
erty would fall into the hands of poverty-stricken Redskins if 
the courts would hold the claims valid. 

At Mt. Pleasant the Government conducts its big experi- 
ment in the civilization of the Native American. It is a school 
for 400 boys and girls from kindergarten to high school age. 
The pupils come from seven tribes—Chippewa, Pottawatomie, 
Oneida, Seneca, Iroquois, Menominee and Mohawk. Several 
are from other states, members of tribes not native to Mich- 
igan. 

The girls are given instruction in housekeeping and the 
domestic arts in addition to conventional school studies and 
the boys in agriculture and trades. 

The Chippewa (also called Ojibway) Ottawa and Pottawa- 
tomie tribes were the most important in Michigan. Similar in 
customs they called themselves the “Three Brothers.” About 
200 years ago ,they combined and drove from Michigan to 
Wisconsin the Federal tribes generally known as the Foxes 
and Sacs with their kindred, the Outagamies and the Missa- 
saugas. 

Previously these tribes had occupied the Saginaw Valley, 
the Thunder Bay district and the Northeastern portion of the 
Lower Peninsula. 

The Chippewas, after the drive, scattered over the Upper 
Peninsula and the Northern part of the Lower Peninsula and 
Manitoulin Island. The Ottawas and Pottawatamies settled 
on the Leelanau Peninsula. 

The Huron (or Wyandotte) tribe occupied Northern Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin after being driven from Western Ontario 
by the Iroquois. As the Whites settled the Country, tribes 
not natively belonging here, settled in parts of the State. 

The one place in Michigan where Indians still are superior 
to the invaders seems to be Cross Village, at the tip of 
Emmet County, a short distance below the straits of Mackinaw. 

Here the visitor buys gasoline from a brave and. groceries 
from his squaw. Indians outnumber whites four to one. 
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. Long converts of the faith preached by Franciscan priests, 
the Indians hear a priest read to them from a Chippewa 
language Bible of Gitchi Manitou (God) and Kilchilanedagoise 
(Christ). A shrine in the town is the tomb of the Rev. Father 
John Weikamp who with a band of followers came there in 1853 
from Chicago. He died in 1889. 

—From Detroit Free Press 


OUGHTON Lake and Higgins Lake—how named? In 

the old surveyors’ records, one John Brink, surveyor, 
called the former “Red Lake” (1838). William A. Burt, deputy 
surveyor called it Muskegon Lake (1849). It is first called 
Houghton Lake in the record of Meander Corners on July 20, 
1852, by one Artemas Curtis, deputy surveyor. 

Higgins Lake was first so called in the records of May 24, 
1852, by William A. Burt. It had been previously called “For- 
ginson Lake” (1839), by the aforementioned John Brink, ap- 
parently as an expression of sympathy with the Irish cause. 

From the foregoing it seems clear that the names of these 
lakes were changed to Houghton and Higgins about 1852. 
It lends color to a story to the effect that about 1850 two men, 
named Houghton and Higgins, came up the Muskegon River 
with a party of surveyors; in the interest of the fur trade 
they visited these lakes, and upon their return Mr. Houghton | 
was drowned in the Muskegon River a short distance below 
Houghton Lake; therefore the lake was named for him, and the 
other lake named for Mr. Higgins. 

This story of Mr. Houghton’s drowning is so much a parallel 
of Dr. Douglass Houghton’s death (Oct. 18, 1845, on Lake 
Superior) that possibly the drowning below Houghton Lake 
has been transferred from the Upper Peninsula. 

S. W. Higgins, topographic engineer with Dr. Douglass 
Houghton, first Michigan State Geologist (1839), appears to 
be the man for whom Higgins Lake was named. 

Here is an interesting puzzle for the antiquarian. Mr. 
Ernest P. Richardson of Roscommon called our attention, 
through State Geologist R. A. Smith. 
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EV. WILLIAM F. GAGNIEUR, S. J. of Sault Ste. Marie, 
R corrects some Indian words and meanings published in 
the Autumn number of the Magazine 1931 (pp. 697-698) : 

“Page 697—Nawakwa is not Cherokee, but Ojibway, Algon- 
quin, etc. The meaning is right. 

“Page 698—Lake Tecon, “farm”, should be: Lake Kikigan. 
We have it in Lake Vieux Desert: Keke Kitiganing. Lake 
Manuka—meaning “friend” is certainly not Chippewa. Even 
the word itself “Manuka”, howsoever pronounced, is not Chip- 
pewa. Lake Wequos—should be “Lake Wigwass,” i. e. White 
Birch. 

Lake Horicon:—Horicon is not a Chippewa word. One 
simple reason is that the Chippewas or rather Otchipways or 
Ojibways, have no “R” in their alphabet. Even in the event 
of suggesting some word that would resemble “Horicon”, it 
would not mean “silver water.” 





AMONG THE Books 


HE Mounp BUILDERS. By Henry Clyde Shetrone. Illustrated. 
T Appleton, N. Y., 1930, pp. 508. Price $7.50. 

Professor Shetrone, Director and Archaeologist of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, has here produced a lavishly and 
beautifully illustrated book upon the most interesting features of this 
vanished civilization. Dr. Shetrone is the leading authority on the 
life and culture of this ancient people and head of the Museum con- 
taining the finest collection of their remains. The volume will be 
an indispensable handbook to anthropologists and archaeologists, but 
the general public will also be interested, for nowhere is a more 
romantic history to be found, written in a style at once scientific and 
popular. Who were the Mound Builders, whence did they come, how 
did they live, what did they believe and achieve, why did they build 
mounds: and other earthworks, how did their civilization come to dis- 
appear, these and numerous perplexing questions are discussed and 
answered in the light of the most recent knowledge available. This 
volume is the answer to the question, “Where can I find a book that 
will give me the important facts regarding the Mound Builders?” 


PIONEER oF OLp Superior. By Lillian Kimball Stewart. Chris- 
A topher Publishing House, Boston, 1930, pp. 322. Price $2.50. 

The period of this book is 1848 to 1864, a brief span but of great 
importance in the westward movement. A pioneer from Maine moves 
into Wisconsin, and north to the shores of Lake Superior, displaying 
the versatility of the true pioneer as lumberman, engineer, surveyor, 
geologist and miner. The fate of Charles Dean Kimball, the central 
figure of the book, recalls that of Michigan’s first state geologist, Doug- 
‘lass Houghton, who was drowned in Lake Superior in 1845. Kimball 
was drowned there while serving as a member of Dr. Hanchett’s 
geological expedition. 

The author of the book is Kimball’s daughter, who has used family 
records and a variety of sources with great patience, besides drawing 
upon her childhood’s memory, and perhaps her imagination. She tells 
the story of the founding of Superior and Duluth in a way that makes 
it vivid and real. With a fine devotion she tells of her father’s dreams 
and ambitions, his loyalty to the town he helped to found, through 
trials, disappointments and disasters, of Indian wars, and of storm and 
shipwreck. Description can hardly do justice to the charm of this 
book, and its history is essentially correct. 
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IFTY Famous LETTERS oF History. Edited by Curtis Gentry. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y., 1930, pp. 188. Price $2.50. 

Prof. Gentry, teacher of English and History in Colby Academy, 
Brooklyn, has brought together in this volume a very interesting col- 
lection of letters, each prefaced with a brief sketch giving its setting. 
A great letter may be the beacon light of its age. All of these letters 
have the universality of profound human feeling. Here Lord Bacon 
speaks for the fallen man, John Keats for the disappointed lover, 
Princess Alice for the human side of royalty, Edgar Allan Poe for mis- 
understood youth and genius, and so on through a wide gamut of the 
passions that have moved men and women for twenty-five centuries 
of time, from Socrates to Woodrow Wilson,—kings, queens, statesmen, 
scientists, philosophers, clergymen, poets, warriors, adventurers. ‘These 
letters are not only interesting in themselves but as sidelights on the 
history of their times. 


HISTORY or MINNEsSoTA. By William Watts Folwell. Minnesota 
Historical Society, St. Paul, 1921-19380, 4 vols., pp. 515, 477, 605, 575. 
Among publications of state historical societies, this four volume his- 
tory ranks high. It is a worthy monument to the late scholarly presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota who spent ten years in its pro- 
duction. From 1869 Dr. Folwell was a participant in the events which 
he describes, becoming in that year president of the state university. 
Notable is the unbiased manner in which he has treated this portion, 
his ability to summarize adequately, and the whole is told in a style that 
is spirited and clear. Somewhat too much emphasis is placed upon 
political and military events, which represents the older conception 
of history; and the idea that the significance of a state’s history lies 
largely in its national relationships does not seem to have held a large 
place in the author’s outlook. From the national viewpoint this work 
will be found most useful for the history of the Indians and of mining. 
The accessories of these volumes are thorough, bearing the mark of 
scholarly work contributed by the members of the staff of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. 


UR TIMES: THE UnitTep Srates’ 1900-1925; III. Pre-War 
O AMErIcA. By Mark Sullivan. Scribners, N. Y., 1930, pp. 585. 
Price $5. 

The outstanding quality of this book lies in its originality and fresh- 
ness, which it shares with the two earlier volumes in the series, The 
Turn of the Century, and America Finding Herself. Its substance is 
much in the nature of source material, yet it has escaped the slightest 
trace of dullness. Reading it is to get something of the thrill one 
might experience in going through an old trunk in the attic. It abounds 
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with anecdotes and conversational variety about the fashions, the 
theatre, books, business, songs, sports, political intrigue and sly nudges 
about social aberations of the period 1906-1908, the years of Roose- 
velt’s administration. For these years it is a sort of exalted diary of 
relatively trivial things in relation to the main currents of American 
life. A real achievement, of inestimable value to future historians, and 
of unspeakable delight for those who have lived through these years. 


HE Great CRUSADE AND AFTER, 1914-1928. By Preston W. Slos- 
7 son, Associate Professor of, History, University of Michigan. With 
an editorial foreword by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox. 
Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1930, pp. 486. Price $5. 

Professor Slosson has here done a notable service for the general 
reader. In fluent style, with due appreciation of the function of wit 
and humor, he has gathered into sixteen chapters the essentials of 
American military, political, economic and social life since 1914. 

The sources of information for each chapter are put where all that 
run may read, in a critical essay on authorities at the back of the 
book. The volume is appropriately illustrated. It should be widely 
read. 


OCIOLOGICAL THEORY AND SOcIAL RESEARCH. Being Selected 
. Papers of Charles Horton Cooley, Late Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Michigan. With an Introduction and notes by Robert 
Cooley Angell. Henry Holt, N. Y., 1931, pp. 345. Price $3. 

It is to the credit of Prof. Charles Horton Cooley that he did 
more than any other single thinker to vivify and extend the concep- 
tion of Society as an organic psychical unit. Throughout his work he 
developed the innumerable implications of this theory and no excuses 
are needed for the present reissue in convenient form of his scattered 
publications which originally appeared outside of his books. The selec- 
tions are based upon a memorandum left by Prof. Cooley at his death. 
Specially instructive are the papers entitled, “The Theory of Trans- 
portation,” “Genius, Fame and the Comparison of Races,” and ‘“Per- 
sonal Competition,” which together make two-thirds of the volume. A 
bibliography of his published writings is appended. 


HE Story or A VILLAGE COMMUNITY. By Henry Ormal Severance, 
T Litt. D., Librarian University of Missouri. With an Introduction by 
Walter H. Burr, Professor of Rural Sociology. G. E. Stechert & Co., 
Leipsic, London, Paris, 1931, pp. 178. Price $2. 

Walled Lake, Oakland County, Michigan, is the setting for this story, 
but the story as here told is typical and the place might be designated 
as the Town of Everyman. The characters and names are real yet 
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other names would have applied as well to the same types of characters. 
Every middle-aged man today who was brought up in an American 
village will recognize in the story the scenes of his boyhood. The appeal 
of this little volume is therefore in large measure universal for America. 


Dr. Severance traces the development of the community from its 
settlement by hardy pioneers from New York state through its heyday 
of agricultural expansion to its present urban tendencies. He tells how 
they planted their crops in the early days, how they threshed their 
grain, how they helped newcomers to build log cabins, how they ate 
bread, potatoes and salt pork by the light of burning pine in the fire- 
place, how the mothers spun wool and flax and wove their clothes. 


A generation later, a change came when the old town pump was the 
center of the village at which the cobbler, the blacksmith, the miller, 
the grocer and the children going to school slaked their thirst. 


“The general peddler, ‘the Wandering Pioneer of Trade,’ was a 
romantic figure of this period. He traveled from town to town stop- 
ping at every house, set his boxes down, soldered the holes in kitchen 
tinware ... and sold combs, tops, jew’s-harps, mouth organs, and 
various notions which the women bought to help the old man along.” 

In this same period Mr. Severance tells of “pettifoggers”, bright men, 
clever of speech though not regularly admitted at the bar, who de- 
fended the many hot-headed offenders of that day. 


The churches were not antagonistic to one another but were rivals 
in securing new members. All social life was centered in the churches. 
There were occasional lectures and entertainments, protracted meet- 
ings, singing schools and spelling matches. They took their religion 
and politics as a matter of course. Feelings did not run high on the 
tariff question because they all felt more or less the same on the matter 
since their interests were identical. The hard times of the seventies 
affected them to a degree resulting in the formation of granges. 


There is a feeling of regret that the old order has passed. The Sab- 
bath quiet on the lake is broken by the chugs and sputters of motor 
boats. The heavy traffic on the interurban highway running through 
Walled Lake has taken away the former peaceful charm of the country- 
side. The life and habits of the village have changed with the invention 
and development of farm machinery and the growth of Pontiac and 
Detroit as industrial centers. 

The volume is provided with numerous references and notes, a list of 
references on Walled Lake, and an extended bibliography of villages and 
village communities in world-wide geographical distribution. 





